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PERSONAL 

BOUT RAPIDISM. . . COULD YOU ADDRESS 

a public meeting to-night without notes? 
RAPIDISM will develop for you (1) mental alert- 
ness, (2) personal courage.—Write now for free 
Booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 835, 
TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 

DVANTAGBUULS Wo bxeculurs, Trustees, and 

Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 








COUNTRY LIFE—MARCH 


19, 1943 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


WANTED 





HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq. W 1. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy good 
quality Furniture and Carpets (Axminster, 
Wilton and Indian up to 15 ft. by 12 ft.).—Oxford 
Street, W.1. 
y ATCHES, Clocks, Jewellery, Gramophones, 
etc. QUICKLY REPAIRED by experienced 
workmen. Reasonable prices.—HUGHES (Ground 
Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Victoria 0134.) 











SPREYS are in a position to offer exception- 

ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 
AUCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 

means highest prices obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD. SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 
SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Temple Bar 1181-2. : 
AUTHOR writing on Social Life in Britain and 

Colonies 1840-1875 wishes to purchase or loan 
old correspondence between those dates; please 
send complete with envelopes, etc. I will sort 
out. HOOPER, Crasswall, Abergavenny, Mon. 

OOK BARGAINS. Send for catalogues, price 

6d. Libraries purchased._HOLLAND BROS., 
8, Bristol Street, Birmingham, 5. 

LOTHING WANTED, also tor SALE or HIRE, 

Suits Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture. Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 

ECIL DAVIS, the well-known West End expert 

in Antique Glass, is paying high prices for 
fine specimens of old English and Irish Glass 
Millefiori Glass Paperweights, etc.—3, GROS- 
VENOR STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
(GRO. 3130.) 




















ry OUNTRY LIFE” wanted; copy in good 
condition; January 4th, 1941.—Write Box 310 





IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
XHIBITION of early Flemish and Dutch 
Pictures, 1480-1580. March 18th-April 17th, 
at the ARCADE GALLERY, Royal Arcade, 
28, Old Bond Street, W.1. Daily 10-5; Saturdays, 
10-1. Admission free. 
FRE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising. U/F 
stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 19/6 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 
VLD, Silver, Viamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD.. London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
AVE YOU the art of effective assertion ? 
RAPIDISM will develop for you (a) mental 
alertness, (b) personal courage.—Write now for 
free booklet, to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 
610, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 
HHEZ5S.—The demand for English grown herbs, 
particularly medicinal and culinary, is 
greatly increasing, Students taken at the HERB 
FARM, LTD., Seal, Sevenoaks. 


T’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND your old 



























shirts, collars, ties, pyjamas, etc. (‘‘Tru- 
benised”’ collars a speciality.) — Write to: 
RESARTUS, LTD., 185-7, Queensway, W.2, for 
details. 

ACK BAKCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 


stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


N INK COAT. GOOD second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 





OTHING MORE URGENT. Leica and Contax 
- cameras wanted for the R.A.F. Also other 
miniature cameras and cine projectors wanted. 
Top prices paid.—_WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.1 Phone: 
Mayfair 7511. 
“@ TORE SMALL KESERVE UF FLOUR.” This 
suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac's 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO.. 
Kendal. Westmorland 


UNLIGH'YT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberiand Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 
RE YOU INTER&STED in 
survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers 16 Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 

















evidence of 





ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 4. 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or Modern, 
Call by appointment.—’Phone, EXETER 54901, 

ILL EXCHANGE 9 ft. built-cane Trout Rod, 

two tops in landing net handle, reel and line; 
as new, for Dursley-Pederson canti-lever cycle or 
Sunbeam.—BM/KSNY, London, W.C.1. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 
OIFFURE.—An enchanting *“* CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 

personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat ! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 

URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 


URS. Persian Lamb Coat in fine condition for 
sale at £35.—Write Box 308. 




















FUR REMODELLING. Own workrooms. Finest 
craftmanship. Post your old fur coat and 
have it transformed into an_ up-to-date 
model. Expert advice and estimate free.— 
MME. HEDWIGA, 110, London Road, Leicester, 
Tel.: Leicester 60466. 
ZATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘* Coupon- 
thrifty ’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 


Ms COAT. Particularly attractive model at 
bargain price. £175—Write Box 307. 


O COUPONS! New frocks for old. Expert 

remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 

HMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 

Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, 1la, Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr. High Street). Wes. 2346 

HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 

GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
5 Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


FOR SALE 
LECTRIC MAGIC LANTERN in excellent 
condition and over 320 coloured slides; suit- 
able for children up to 14, Great variety, animals, 
ships, trains, nursery rhymes, Empire and 
colonies; all packed in strong partitioned wooden 
cases. What offers ?—Write T. ‘‘DUNDELA,”’ 
on, Brixham, S. Devon. 
© UINE GOBELINS TAPESTRY. Louis XIV 
period, 10 ft. 8 ins. high, 11 ft. 9 ins. wide. 
Historical subject, with fine floral border.—Write 
Box 16, W. H. SMITH & SON, Booksellers, 
Alderley Edge, near Manchester. 
p Suis Duils Wegulalion styies) in Country- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft. lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. —-DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
OTH CURE. A WONDERFUL PREVENTA- 
TIVE. Read what Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Richard Trench writes:—‘I’ve been using your 
‘DUZKIL’ for spraying our clothes, etc. It is 
excellent—I had no trouble with moth last year 
but the year before we had a lot of damage done 
by them. I’ve just finished the tin I got from you, 
and I am hoping you can supply me with another.” 
Send for pint tin, 4/- post paid. 

H. TIFFIN & SON, 37, George Street, London, 
W.1, PIONEERS OF PEST DESTRUCTION 
(Welbeck 3986); run by the family for 250 years, 
will give expert advice on DEMOTHING, destruc- 
tion of BEETLES, RATS, MICE, and any other 
kind of pest. Lady Wrightson, of Darlington, 
writes:—‘* I want to let you know how very 
pleased we were with the Demothing carried out 
here by your representative. He gave entire 
satisfaction, and I am most grateful to you.” 


TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms $ of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘'K.”’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 


ELEPHONE WIRE, faulty, insulated, suitable 
for waterproof fencing, packing, horticul- 
ture, etc., £2/19/6 (carriage paid) per mile coil, 
Sample against stamp.—Write ‘Dept. 6,’’ c/o 
STREETS, 6, Gracechurch Street. London, E.C.3. 
WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12/6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 



























































28in. wide.—JAFFE, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 





DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Clothing of all kinds. Private owners may send 
with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND 
AND SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
CLOraine. Packages of ladies’, gent’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, TEL. 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 
CONTA. Kine Exakta or Leica Camera, 
enlarger and accessories needed for medical 
photography.—Box 292. 
OPIES of ‘‘ Country Life ’’ wanted for years 
1939 and 1940. — JENKINS, ‘“ Killaloo,” 
Royston Park Road, Hatch End, Middlesex. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first. SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
GQBOAGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


SURPLUS FISHING TACKLE wanted. Prompt 
cash.—FOSTER BROS., Ashbourne. 



































YPEWRITERS wanted, Underwood, Reming- 

ton, Royal, Smith Premier, etc. State price 
for cash. WATSON’S TYPEWRITER LTD., 
115-117, Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 0082. 
Motor Cars 


BENTLEY 4} Litre wanted in good condition; 
preferably deal with actual owner.—Box 313. 








RQ ROOKLANDS OF BUND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes, 
low mileage.—103. New Bond St., W.1. Mav 8351 


EDUCATIONAL 
LANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and_ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 

active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 











ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for _ Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination, Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRLTING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 
in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres- 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading 
newspaper proprietors. Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press” from Applications Dept., 
L.S.J.. 57. Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


GENTS WANTED with sound connection 
amongst farmers for the sale of well-known 
sneciality product —Box 983. 
OACHMAN FOR PONIES. Permanency for 
right man. Wages £5 per week. All expenses 
paid.—Apply, LAMERTONS, High Street, Ealing, 
W.5. ’Phone Ealing 2241. 


GARDENING 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 


GARDEN NETS, tanned, small mesh; birdproof; 

all garden purposes; 25 yds. long, 2 yds. wide 

12/-; 25x 3, 18/- ; 25 x 4, 23/-; 25x 6, 30/-; 25 x 8, 34/-; 

Carriage Paid.—_H. ROBINSON, Net Works, Rye. 
ROW YOUR OWN FOOD—NO POINTS 
WANTED. 

Beans (Haricot) and Peas, ask for leaflet with 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s recommenda- 
tion that all should grow these valuable food 
crops. 

6 varieties of Haricot Beans, including the 
famous Dutch Brown, 1 packet of each, 6/-, post 
free for cash. 

Peas, ‘“‘The Gladiator,” a first-class substitute 
for Harrison’s Glory—not now obtainable: 3 pints 
6/3, 7 pints 14/-, post free for cash. 

N.B.—7 pints will produce 1-cwt. of dried peas 
for winter use. A client writes:— 

“‘We have sampled some of the dried peas; they 
are really splendid. The plants yielded a magni- 
ficent crop.” 

Vegetable Seed List Free. 

on request with 1d. stamp. 

R. WALLACE & CO., The Old Gardens, Tunbridge 
Wells. 





























Flowers and Bulbs 





GARDENING 





MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 
ACTIVE SERVICE 


ONE of the most significant foundatio 


policy of the HOUSE OF CUTHE Erin) 


T ts that 

of service. The whole of its ve v * 
staff is imbued with the idea of es ot a 
it can render to the community, ‘ _ 
Pd = —— about this is that we enjoy 
g this service and } ts 
gardening friends. meen Sore ead mon 
Our ADVISORY BUREAU is at yo: disposal ty 
give you FREE ADVICE on any m=tter relat, 
to your garden. If you have any problem and 


require help, it is yours for the ask ng. This is 
just one of the many departments that go +, 
make the famous CUTHBERT SERVICE hoys,. 
hold words wherever gardening is ¢ ‘- 


scussed, 
READY TO Sow! 

May I remind you that over 10 Varieties of 
CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS VEGETA LE SEEDS 
are now on sale at all WOOLWORT" STORES 

If you want bumper disease-free crops, yoy 
should join the army of discriminat z gardeners 
who insist on CUTHBERTS, becaus: they know 
from past results that they are t) WORLD's 


BEST. 
FRUIT FOR SALE 


Every gardener can be in this h Y position 
by planting CUTHBERT’S FRUIT "EES. My 
stocks are being rapidly depleted, so ‘hat I woul; 
ask you to let me have your order a* once, __ 

Here are a few special offers: 

For those who require only a few tes, I would 
recommend my collection of Bush Apple Trees 
in that famous dessert variety, COX'S ORANGE 
PIPPIN. Four magnificent 3-4-year *rees covers 
with fruiting spurs and one bush tre>, WORCES. 
TER PEARMAIN, for pollinating, 5 trees in al 
for 30/-, carriage paid. 7 

FOR SMALL GARDENS, Cordon Trees ar 
specially recommended because of their com. 
pact growth. If you want these I can supply 
3-4-year trees, well budded. Four Cox's 
ORANGE and 1 WORCESTER PEARMAIN, ; 
fully matured trees for early fruiting, 35/-, car. 
riage paid. 

Bush, COX’S ORANGE, 3-4-year 
trees, fine stock, 6/- each. Cordons, 7/6 each, 
Carriage 1/-. 


SOFT FRUITS FOR VITAMINS 


You will want these for jam making, bottling, 
etc. Here are some varieties specially recom- 
mended by the Ministry of Agriculture, as heavy 
croppers: 

BLACK CURRANTS. Two-year-old bushes, 19 
each, 18/- dozen, 50 for 63/-. 

RED CURRANTS. Three-year bushes, 1/9 each, 
18/- dozen, 50 for 63/-. 

RASPBERRY CANES. Best sorts, Lloyi 
George and Norfolk Giant, 5/- dozen, 35/- 100, 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Royal Sovereigr, 
prolific cropper, 25/- 100. 

Carriage: Please add 1/- on 10/-, 2/- over 10): 
Orders over 25/- carriage paid. 


“GOLD MEDAL” ROSES 


Although I can no longer supply Bush o! 
Standard trees, I have a limited quantity o! 
beautiful Rambler Roses in most of the leading 
varieties, such as PAUL SCARLET, DOROTHY 
PERKINS, etc. Six splendid 4-ft. specimens, all 
different, for 20/-, carriage paid. 


CUTHBERT’S RHODODENDRONS 


The most popular flowering shrub and so suit 
able for all gardens. CUTHBERT’S HYBRID 
are unsurpassable for their beautiful colouring 
in many shades of pink, salmon, lavender, etc. J 
have a limited quantity of very sturdy well 
budded bushes, 2-2} ft., which you can have fo 
35/- dozen, 6 for 20/-, carriage paid. 


HEDGING AND SCREENING 


The fast growing and hardy oval leaf PRIVE’ 
is easily the best for making hedges, etc. Wé 
have a fine stock of well-rooted specimens (no¥ 
cuttings), 3-4 ft., 30/-; 100, carriage paid. 

LIME TREES: Magnificent spe: «men standard 
trees, 8-10 ft. for avenues or windhceaks, 6 for 21 
12 for 37/6, carriage paid. Special quotations 10 
larger quantities. 

CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA: Very_ hardy, 
graceful evergreen, with dark green feathery 
foliage, makes an excellent hedge and is very 
suitable for specimens on lawns. Fine bushi 
plants, 4-5 ft., 45/- dozen, carriage paid. : 

THUJA LOBBII: Another very hardy evereree 
shrub with a fine perfume, also suitable fo 
hedges and exposed positions. Specially harden} 
bushes, 2}-3 ft., 45/- dozen, carriage paid. 

Send your order to me personilly. 


MR. CUTHBERT'R. & G, CUTHBERT 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1797 
37 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS 


ing George V 


_—— 


By Appointment to H.M. the lat« 





AVING STONE. Quantity o! Lenten 
l "9358. 


Paving Stone for Sale (br 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick 








HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., ! 








Leicester, were for many ye previous Z 
the war, the largest makers of Har Lawn Ten 
Courts in Great Britain. They w iave expert 
and material ready tor further w the momeh 
THE V DAY arrives. ai 

Acting on the suggestion of son the lea r 
Tennis Clubs, they have starteda it «tion List™ 
Post-War Orders for NEW and rep. 3 to exist’) 
Courts. Would you like them to your ae 
down for early post-war attention his puts 9% 
under no obligation. 

—— 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds QUALITY 
we do the memes. * ca 
be n, Histc. ‘ 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsma : 
PROPERTY LINEAGE, AU I0N Ms 
E 510. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS, P 
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X( No. 2409. MARCH 19, 1943 
ee 
By div His Grace the Duke and Earl of § Sutherland, K.T., P.C. 
On the Main L.M. & S. Line from Inverness to Wick 
THE ESTATE OF TRESSADY WITH ABOUT 21,950 ACRES 
ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUSE MOORS IN THE HIGHLANDS 

TRESS LODGE, _ i Electric light from 
a fine : ubstantial private plant. 
Resider veautifully Good stabling. Garage. 
gona. KKeeper’s and gardener’s 
situate yor — house. Extensive kennels. 
groun the North Cottages and crofts. 
side 0 rath Fleet ‘ sini ” 
ane i eu Duties an 
and ¢ nanding Ground Rents 

exte e views. | 

GOOD SHOOTING with 
li cont 3 reception a mixed bag of grouse, 
ee ae oe blackgame, _ partridges, 
ah oma. 13 td pheasants, snipe, wood- 
a sing. rocms cock and rabbits, etc. 
6 servants’ rooms, FISHING RIGHTS 
2 bathrooms, usual (salmon and sea trout) 
domest offices with on Rivers Brora and 
housekeeper’s room and Fleet. Trout Fishing 
vants’ hall. on two lochs. 
Actual and estimated RENT ROLL of over £1,800 per annum. Burdens about £251. 
TO BE SOLD. The Furniture would be sold at Valuation. 
Solicitors: Messrs. A. N. Macaulay & Co., Golspie. Factor: Mr. Thomas Adam, F.S.I., Sutherland Estate Office, Go'spie. 


Sole Agents: 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUILEX, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 


During the last few years the Residence has had some thousands of pounds expended upon it 
and is now in excellent order, with all labour-saving devices. 


THE HOUSE occupies a well-chosen site on sandstone soil, facing South and enjoying beautiful all-round panoramic views. It is 
\ipproached by a drive through a finely-timbered park, with a lodge at entrance, and contains: Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms (each with basin), 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. Electric light (main available), Telephone. Company’s water. Modern drainage. 


The Outbuildings are in first-class order. Garage for 2 cars. Stalls and loose boxes. 
Excelleut barn. Bailiff’s house. Several cottages. Model set of Home Farm Buildings. 

THE WELL-MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS including Terraced Gardens, 
Coarse Fishing in the lake, Kitchen Gardens, Orchard, Parkland, Arable and Pasture Land. 


NEARLY 400 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE Golf. Shooting. 


The Residence and certain buildings are at present in the occupation of the Military but the Vendor 
would give vacant possession of a cottage for a purchaser to reside in during hostilities. 


saleatniahel FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Tennis Courts, Croquet Lawn, 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. (12,443) 





UNDER TWENTY MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


5 minutes’ walk from a famous Golf Course 


Central Heating. 
Companies’ electric 
light, power, gas and 
water. Telephone. 
Main drainage. Garage. 


1g about 560 ft. 
ing South, the 
Residence is 
cellent order 
sughout and 











or immediate iad ak al THE GROUNDS are a 
upation. . = feature and have been 
Tet laid out with great taste. 
Paved Terrace with steps 
_— to a Lily Pond. Her- 
a baceous Borders. Lawns. 
-drooms Rose Garden. Tennis 
with basins), Lawn. Orchard. Kitchen 

throoms. Garden. 

ABOUT THREE ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (25,853) 
“A Telegrams : 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 








LITTLE CHARINGWORTH, GLOS. 


"LWIXT CAMPDEN AND MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH. 
Campden 3% miles. Moreton-in-the-Marsh Junction 6 miles. Stratford-on-Avon 11 miles. 
ORIGINAL TUDOR HOUSE 
WITH ADDITIONS IN KEEPING. 
Hall, panelled| unge and 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, _ Bil! 3 room 
and 2 bedrooms, etc., in converted barn nearby. 


STABLING, GARAGES AND GOOD COTTAGE. 


By direction of Captain and Mrs. Murphy. 








Electricity and central heating. 
SIMPLE, PLEASING GROUNDS AND PASTURELAND, IN AI SOME 


37 ACRES 
POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS AT LADY DAY 194 ANDS 
NOW LET. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) by [SON 
STOPS, at the OLD COUNCIL CHAMBERS, CIRENCESTER, on DAY, 


MARCH 22, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars (price 6d.) of the Auctioneers and Sole Agents, a ve, 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSIO 
SOUTH DEVON 


COMPACT DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Very accessible yet enjoying all advantages of a semi-rural situation. 





NORTHANTS 
VERY ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 


2 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Companies’ electric light and water. Outer and inner halls, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 7 bedrooms 
dressing rooms, bathroom. 


GARAGE FOR 8 CARS AND STABLING. 


PRODUCTIVE GARDEN. PERIOD FURNITURE. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, including GARAGE FOR 3 CAR 
2-ROOMED ANNEXE. 
RENT FURNISHED 6 GUINEAS PER WEEK ATTRACTIVE GARDEN OF 1 ACRE 
(OR OFFER) 


PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


Highly recommended by the Agents: JACKSON STops & STAFF, Bridge Street, ' 
Particulars from: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, as above. 


Northampton. 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND AYLESBURY 
1 mile Station. 600 ft. up. 

DELIGHTFUL GFORGIAN HOUSE 

OCCUPYING A MAGNIFICENT POSITION. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Centra] heating. 
Main electric light. 


Garage for 2 cars, Stabling. Tennis court. 
PRETTY GARDEN WITH ORCHARD, ROSE AND KITCHEN GARDENS, 
OCTAGONAL TEA-HOUSE, IN ALL ABOUT 
23, ACRES 
MORE LAND RENTED. 
PRICE £6,500 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents: JACKSON STops & STAFF, Bridge Street, 
Northampton. (Folio 10,216) 











Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 











(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 

WEST BERKS FURNISHED COUNTRY HOUSE TO BE LET — 
E SUSSEX. 50 minutes by express train to London. 2 miles from railway station, with 
buses every 20 minutes. A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE forming @ wing of a 
WITHIN A FEW MILES OF THE WILTSHIRE BORDERS mansion and containing 2 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms and_ offices. 
: " Electric light. Central heating. Main drainage. Gas, RENT 10 GUINEAS A WEEK. 

Over 500 ft. above sea level, with Southern aspect. WInkwortH & Co., 48. Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. : 





SUNNINGDALE 


Close to the Golf Links and within a walk of the railway station. High ground. South 
aspect. Good views. Long drive. Sandy soil. 


ey 









FONE a itinn, 





22 


ESTATE OF ABOUT 460 OR 660 ACRES 





XViith CENTURY RESIDENCE — ast pes s 
. 2258 - 1 a 6 > tion 
Modernised within recent years and now having main water and electric light and A MODERN HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARM. Containing: 3 te 0''l 
power, and central heating. The sccomenodation comapriess ; 15 bedrooms, maveesien, rooms (1 of which is very spacious), excellent domestic offices, including se ants 


hall, 10 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. Modern dr. nage. 


7 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms and excellent offices. Stabling and garage. Gardener’s tion. 


and chauffeur’s cottage. Farmhouse and farm buildings. 8 additional cottages. Th Company’s water. Gas. Garage for several cars and chauffeur’s accommo ‘0 
Land is at present farmed by the Owner and is in ra oes yy The Cerna Cottage for gardener. Beautiful Grounds, including a terrace, tennis court se 
rather over 100 Acres of woods. SALE OF THE FREEHOLD would be entertained. walled garden, wild garden, excellent kitchen garden with greenhouse, in al be 
; : 8 ACRES. PERSONALLY INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOMME ED. 
Detailed particulars, plan and photographs, with the Agents : WINEWORTH & Co., FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION. R 
48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


IN BEAUTIFUL UNDULATING COUNTRY, WITH] 2!, MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. 
Swansea 45 miles, Cardiff 80 miles. 











ae Ae? 

a Occupying a fine position 400 ft. up, facing South and West. A RESIDENCE erected 
‘*# ~—— of local stone with tiled roof, at a cost of about £30,000. It is approached by drive 
f and contains: Entrance hall, 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Complete new electric lighting and heating system installed in 1938. 


- Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. Garage for 4. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS divided by yew hedges, with gardens, ponds, swimming 
pool, kitchen and fruit garden. 


ABOUT 41, ACRES 
ADDITIONAL WOODLAND UP TO 98 ACRES IF REQUIRED. 


Salmon and Trout Fishing by arrangement in a lovely stretch of river with 
at least 5 Salmon Pools. 





Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,598) 





BERKSHIRE LONDON 25 MILES 


In one of the most favoured Residential Areas. 


THE F ‘-CLASS RESIDENCE which is in extremely good order stands 
00 ft. up on sand and gravel soil, in delightful gardens. 

Lounge | large reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms arranged in suites, 5 bathrooms. 

Compat electricity and water. Main drainage. Central heating throughout 


2 garages. Cottage. 


The Gardens are unusually charming, intersected by a running stream, tennis 
courts, walled and kitchen gardens. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Several first-class Golf Courses within easy reach. 








20, 


Strongly recommended by the Head Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


WELSH BORDERS | SOMERSET AND DORSET BORDERS 











. New les. ; P P 
San 5 ae at scindnelinaaass Vacant Possession on Completion 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE occupying a_ secluded | 
position about 650 ft. up on sandstone soil, and commanding magnificent AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-PLANNED RESIDENCE, in good order, 
views. occupying a fine position nearly 500 ft. above sea level on the slope of a hill and 


‘ P : i commanding magnificent views. 
It ix approached by 2 drives, one with entrance lodge. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, So mse 

14 bedrooms, nursery suite, 5 bathrooms. | Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, all facing South, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, well-equipped 
domestic offices. 


Central heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. Excellent water 





Central heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. Spring water supply. 


Modern drainage. Stabling. Garages. 4 cottages, including lodge. | supply. Modern drainage. 
WELL LAID OUT PLEASURE GROUNDS, including hard tennis court, croquet | Stabling. Garage. 2 cottages 
lawn, kitchen garden, grassland and woodland. : : = aiadedes aa 
OVER 100 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD | WELL LAID OUT PLEASURE GROUNDS. Productive kitchen garden. Paddocks. 
Hunting. Golf. Salmon and Trout Fishing and Shooting obtainable. | NEARLY 25 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,851) | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,361) 











ASHDOWN FOREST LINKS 


Bus service 1 minute to Tunbridge Wells and East Grinstead. 





ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE occupying an outstanding position, 
facing South on high ground and commanding extensive view. 
Approached by a gravelled drive, constructed on 2 floors and designed for labour- 
saving. Hall, lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. Electricity available. Company’s gas. Telephone. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 

THE GARDENS include well-kept lawns, rose and flower beds, flowering trees and 
‘ith shrubs. Summer-house. Kitchen garden bordered by apple trees. Mixed fruit 
of a orchard. About 
ces. 
EK. 13, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Possession on completion 

















outh Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,340) 
Occupying a beautiful position about 450 ft. up, facing South and commanding extensive panoramic views. 
lence is approached by a drive. Hall, 2 oak-panelled reception rooms’ : 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
heating. Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone, 
Modern drainage. 
with large room over. BRICK AND TILE COTTAGE, containing "4 
s and bathroom, WELL LAID OUT GROUNDS including tennis lawn 
kitchen and fruit gardens, orchards, 2 paddocks. 

IVER 10 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
tion P 
ats’ House would be Sold with loss Land 
age. 
_ Famous Golf Course within easy reach. 
wos, 
| Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (15,785) 

3774. ee eS oer ee a a eg = © 25. aT 





es) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Cutientan Cee lenaen 
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Y HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Pn, wee (Regent 8222, 15 lines) Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London ’’ 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE SOUTH DEVON 


2 miles Newton Abbot. Gloriously positioned 500 ft. vp. Enioying extensive land and sea scapes. - 
NEQUALLED SPORTING AMENITIES. , 
CONNYBEARE WOODS, HACCOMBE 
COMPACT AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY PROPERTY 
Comens : MEDIUM-SIZED 2-STOREYED 
USE, containing: Hall, 3 reception ani 6 bed- 
aot ns, 3 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Good repair. Com- 
panies’ electric light aid water. Central heating. 
Up-to-date drainage. 
2 GREENHOUSES AND GARAGE FOR 3. 
NATURAL AND INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, 
TOGETHER WITH GRASS, ARABLE AND 
WOODLANDS, IN ALL ABOUT 
21 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION, EXCEPT ARABLE LAND. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., will offer the above 
for SALE BY AUCTION in MAY next, unless 
sold privately beforehand. 


Solicitors: Messrs. HOOPER & WOLLEN, Carlton House, 2, Lower Terrace, Torquay, pa. Particulars from the A mero HAMPTON AND 
SONS, LT D., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's s, Ss. W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) nt 


SURREY WEST SUSSEX 


Delightful rural yet accessible situation hetween South Downs and Coast. 2 mile 
the City of Chichester. 


























Picked situation on crown of Ditton Hill. About 1%, miles from the Station. Near bus 





















































































































































route. 
coi OAKLEIGH, NORTH MUNDHAM 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED FREEHOLD HOUS: 
With modernisations. Drive 
WITH MANY PLEASING approach. Accommodation all 
FEATURES. on 2 floors. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, bil- Hall, 4 reception rooms, con- 
liards room, convenient offices, servatory, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All rooms, 2 staircases, compact 
main services. Partial central cae seer aspects. | Com- 
F mny’s electric light. entra 
wera : neating. Constant hot water. 
Garage with chauffeur’s Gravel soil. Garage. Green- 
quarters adjoining. Cottage. houses. Aviaries and other 
Delightful grounds attractively . useful outbuildings. 
displayed, en , productive Well-kept. and timbered old- 
kitchen garden, with range of world gardens. Kitchen gardens 
glass, ete., in a!] about and woodland, In all about 
6 ACRES 2%, ACRES 
_" ' ; : otal Jommason. 7 ‘ 4 
. . : Lond ta Y AUCTION on the PREMISE3 (prior to th % 
atest stained pe ae. snisieiepaeemensiaimacmeaaita ture) at 11.45 a.m., MONDAY, APRIL 12 nex: pp sold he Sal of the Fur 
Further particulars from: HAMPTON & SO NS, LTD.,6 Arlington Street, es ml Cor STAFVORD CLARK & CO., 3, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.A. 
her y St. Jumess, S.-W. (Tel.: REG. 82: 8.3 34.953). articulars and Conditions of Sale from the Auctioneers: HA MPTON & SONS, LTD., 
22z. ‘ , Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222). 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 
1/6 per line. (Min. 3 lines.) 
HOTELS AND GUESTS FOR SALE ESTATE AGENTS 
BUXTON. LEEWOOD HOTEL. WESTWARD H HO. NORTHAM, UMBERLAND. Country Residence of B Winsor di including Sunningdale, Ascot. 
Premier position. *“CLEVELANDS” (NORTH DEVON). character. Freehold. Grounds, garden, ,. indsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 
The Nice Hotel for Nice People. Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. : woodland, field. 2 cottages. Garage, stabling. V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete., 
Excellent cuisine and amenities. Northam 300. 6 Acres. | pes gy se ong hyo te rede Siig oe A war i 
Book early f ‘yur honey me r much- - rooms, 5 main bedrooms, 3 smaller. Addi- ——— 
ro wt ‘Tel ; itustton 2. casa poe tpg Py Stre Borel. ee aL. in tional back rooms. 2 miles Workington. Easy Bou MES Oe wea eee 
: _ Old-wo St. Peter Street. Lead reach Lakes and sea. £2,900. Particulars— COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
BOURNEMOUTH. a family hotel. Runving —. — oe. W. CorRIE, Gordon Street, Workington. sd Sale of Country Houses and Kstates,—Messrs. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL : Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. EVON. Grev I —— NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. Write for “C.L. Mlustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. “s . et pre ero} in attrac- piss 
-rovides admirable arters in a central ive wooded grounds. 3 sitting rooms and ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
in, "Tuides, Oiilards. ‘Warmth and WANTED 6 ee i ot Tennis B READING, CAVERSILAM 
sr soil aden: Steed nial Shien 8, —— — cour’ Llectric light an 0 Q YOKINGHAM: 
aes ae eo eae. =_ tt , — een pond teal — = ED. of farm land and 30 ‘Aewes woods end a. s eeaebbntarnnsn - ee 
a = etween London and Cheltenham. tion. 11% miles of fishing if required. Furniture ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys, 
a — — po ingen WANTED vo EY pomses © I rT B Occ U- (mainly oak), can be purchased.—Box 309. ‘ Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
centre e e ame A N AFTER 1 y AR. Gentleman’s Ss rel. 2¢ S i ale (Ascot 73 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and tvilet, Pleasure Farm or Small Estate, of about ESSEX. Should appeal to yachtsmen and ough (Tel, 20048), Sunningdak (Anes 73) 
en suite. 400 Acres, with small Residence of some ee eae 2 oy F rego —" and S. ane ar COUNTIES- 
: TE ‘ character. £50,000 available for investment va w ul ouse 0} rooms. 1e only complete illustrated Register 
Fae Gok ie Sian ae eee in such a property. Will Owners or their garden and garage, together with 2 antique (Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RiPpoy, 
scenery. Own Salmon Fishing in River Dee Agents please communicate in the first Cottages adjoining. Freehold. Price £850. BoswELL & Co., F.A.L., Exeter. (Hst. 1884. 
agen A c. running water in all bedrooms, instance with the Purchaser’s Advisors— BALCH & BALCH, Surveyors, Witham, Essex. EVON (BAST i DORSET (WEST 
Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: “ Handotel.” JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, GLENFaARa, PERTHSHIRE. Attractive D Ow rs walt aa ‘dit sized 
a} fs 7 > . 812 
7 ; > = rT] ast SU SSEX - London, W.1 (Tel. : Mayfair 6341). Agricultural Property, partly bordering Comere aie Ww an iy sll, ar 
M , WEST OF ENGLAND. BUYERS ag Bl 8 Long Pp i ene particularly invited to communicaie with 
THAT HISTORIC HOUSE ~ WAITING for Country iceen, Coens, (convertible into 2 houses). Cottage. Steading Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth — 
Small Holdings and Farms. No fees unless tte 1¢9 Acres arable, 115 Acres hill or » who have constant enquiries and a long waiting _ 
“THE SPREAD EAGLE,” bustncss done. —. sees commen. Sane Shooting and good fishing,-—Rax 205, grazing. jist of applicants. No sale—No fees. 
particulars, photos—DaAvEY & Co. 3 2 = ——_—_—— 
bids you welcome. LrD., 12, Queen Square, Bristol. SUSSEX (beautiful part). Corn Mill for ff OS cattae. -“ won ri as 
50 MINS. RAIL JOUANEY London Bridge, ale Gumeblo ae vecidence With Mitin | USUE SIRS eel at 
From 6 ens Within 3 miles stati Wanted ¢ ame outlay). Orchard and meadowland. 7 Acres, Southampton—WaLieR &  KINi oA. 
7 wren Bales station, as topurctase, $a76- BAMLeY, Musto Business established over 100 years. 
Private bathrooms. occupation. Secluded position not less than FARM FOR SALE EICESTERSHIRE and «djjoinin 
i F _ 4 Acres land. Preferably more. 5/6 bedrooms, SOMERSET. FOR SALE WITH POSSEsS- counties—HOLLOWAY, Price & (0 
ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDS 2 bathrooms.—Box 314. SION, May 1, 1913. Healthy Dairying Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and Agents 
NEw FOREST. “GOLDEN HIND,” 60-80 MILES OF LONDON (within about) and Stock-rearing Farm. 204 Acres with Market Harborough 2411. a 
HYTHE. Mine Host BARRY NEAME. £10,000—£15,009 Cottage. Charming old but modernised House. HROPSHIRE, border counties a: | North 
18 bed (all h. & c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private AVAILABLE for a_ really well-equipped oro en buildings. ge possesses Wales for residences, farms, etc., _ rite thi 
poe’ = —t., ‘e — Station: = MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE, oon preference in a ee ‘¢ Good yon veel "Overlooking well: PrincipalAgents—HALL, WATERIDG: “OWES, 
rockenhurs axl el.: 2164. HANTS, BERKS, OXON or BUCKS. Not . F LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081 
- — ’ 2 ’ = known fishing like, with facilities for paying : : a <r 
ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. more than 6-8 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms and guests, etc. Every opportunity given’ for HROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS (W.  enerall 
THE ANGEL HOTEL : sige Tota ee e the ‘investigation. _ Recommended. View by and WALES. Apply leading — ‘roperty 
First-class family hotel, excellent position land, and one or two cottages would be the appointment. Price and t $necialists Cc NE-BROT! 38 AND 
near Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. andc.and ideal size. Possession within about 6 months. Wit “ge vice and particulars from— Specialists. _ CHAMBERLAINE-I5ROT "ian 
— 7 aces a ane Ain 4 aT JA) ING & Sons, Land and Estate HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061 ines) 
lavatory basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, Please send full particulars with photographs gedees - ae 
COMFORT. CONSIDERATION. Tel. 214111, to—Mr, “H. L.” c/o Joun D. Woop & Co., Agents, Chew Magna, near Bristol. USSEX AND ADJOINING CO NTIES. 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. ve & (% hos jalis 
HROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON. : AUCTION to He ke he er ee 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. TO LET : — of "hich a make in thelt hands, ‘el. 700 
H. and c. all rooms. Own produce. A few . Preliminary Notice. Of WORN GIS Oy i et eee 
vacancies for winter residents. Resident OUNTRY. To Let in quiet district. CHESHIRE (Lancashire Border) UFFOLK AND EASTERN CO NTIBS 
Proprietor. old Farmhouse, modernised. Main water. AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY. For invest- WOODCOCK & SON, Estat» Agents 
: ; ’ : ment and capital a. 5 HIGHLY : 
OMERSET. Sporting Farmer and Wife Central heating. Modern drainage. Bathroom. PRODUCTIVE ARA Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers 
ogg sop Pest odutio “4 “e t holida : 3 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms. Rent £100p.a, ha RMS and 3LE and MIXED SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY OPER 
Charvaine heme. ‘Modern sonveuieanes. ( = Revly—Box 312. Rental, e. 558 COTTAGES aE SOLD TX TIES. Tel. :_ Ipswich 4334. 
stant hot water. Excellent farmhouse fare. Country TOWN (90 miles west of 8 LOTS BY AUCTION by—JOHN WHITE ORKSHIRE and NOR ‘E RX 
Delightful surroundings. Hunters for hacking. London). Suites of Rooms to Let in a AND CO., at the Blue Bell Salerooms, COUNTIES. Landed. Resid ial and 
Trap kept. Not isolé ited. Summer terms: 5 modernised Queen Anne House, 5 minutes’ Warrington, on Wednesday, April 21, Agricultural Estates.—BARKER, N AND 
gns. each double, 5% gns. each single, weekly. walk from shops, P.O., and railway station. 1943. Catalogue from Auctioneers at 23, Lewis, F.S.I., F.A.1., 4, Park Squat, S 


Hacking reasonable terms. Write—Box 815. —Box 311. Bold Street, Warrington. Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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a 
7 5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
LONDON, Wl URTIS & ENSON Raabe 185. 
i ’ ol. 
ae : OMERSET. Near “xmoor. A secluded Residence, 
OXFORDSHIRE | Ss wong: Pict deve Century. Chg lounge, is fae ey | . petroag er 
: tation | rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Company’s electric lig Near M: d : 
mile from Henley Station. i ; Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. Stabling. . 
| Garage for 3. 2 cottages. Matured grounds with majestic | 
| specimen trees. Swimming pool. Kitchep garden. 5 OR | 
| 36 ACRES. FOR SA LE FREEHOLD. | 
1ETS. %% mile from stition. In a quaint oli village. 
| XVh Century Grey Stone Manor House, enlarged in 
| Queen Anne’s reign. Extensive views over Vale. 4 recep- 
| tion, 6 bedrooms, bathrco'n. Company’ s water. Stabling. 
Garage and outbuildings. Ten iscourt, orchardant kitchen | 
garden. ABOUT 1 ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £2,600. | 
URREY. London 30 minutes. A Modernjssd Queen 
Anne and XIVth Century Residence. Lounge hall, 
3 recepti n, billiards room, excollent offices, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Company’s electricity and central heating. | : 
Garages. 2 cottages. Attractive pleasure gardens. 2 | . 
. orchards. St vbling and farm building. 6 ACRES. | AV MODERN RESIDENCE wi the best part of the 
i 2 : fi FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFUANISHED. Duke of Beautort’s Hunt. 4 reception rooms, 
ODE SSIDENCE, pleasantly situated on high GUSSEX. In Ashdown F ca Sha alsarto Lond 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central heating. 
gro line views. Near bus service. 3 reception, 4 beautif il : it sort Resid sor H persian airs Garages and extensive stabling. Farmery and 3 cottages. 
7 bed a ssing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s Feed eautifully situa a esidence, with panoramic Grounds. Pasture and arabie land. 
atectricit nd water, Central heating. Garage and views. Near bus route. 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, ABOUT 160 ACRES 
ild ird tennis court, lawns. Fruit and kitchen 3 bathrooms, large room with oak floor. Main water and 
utbuild! ' 2 P electricity. Central he iti 2 ge 2s. 3 cottr Wood FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
: T2ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD ctricity. Central heiting. 2 garages. 3 cottiges. ’ 
gardens. , a . rock and water gardens. 11 ACRES. FOR SALE OR 1 mile from fishing in the River Avon. Golf and hunting. 
Agents : IS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. TO LET FURNISHED. Further particulars from : Particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
(16,342) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (13,758) Street, W.1. (10.837) 
3, M NT St. RAI P ) r Grosvenor 
LO N, W.1. y, A | & A y LO Ra 1032-33 
RAL ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES IN HERTFORDSHIRE JUST AVAILABLE FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
DED iCK GEORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE. . 
K th and hedeher gb a eich 3 miles. a bus BETWEEN RADLETT AND WATFORD 
route. t. up, gravel soil. 3 rec2ption, 8 be lroo ns, C — i Lon: 
2 bathr Main electricity and water. Central heating. IMPOSIN H Daly 15 miles by road from London. 
Large spent ” gay ye Garages. Stabling and ING OUSE 
rooms dens a feature. Ancient yew tree. Large pond, 
35 yard z with bridge. Japanese garden. Pasture, etc. TUDOR STYLE 
About .CRES. FREEHOLD £7,500). (12,855) TUDOR DINING ROOM 
24 MiL©«S BY ROAD. On bus route. Near village green A FEATURE (34 ft. long), 
MIbTURESQUE GLD HOUSE cf red ‘brick, with | 7 er Tecention rooms, § bedrooms, 
clustered chimneys. Facing nobleman’s park. 3 reception, oe ee 
7 bedrooms, bathroom. Main fervices. Garage. Gardens, All main services. 
orchard (70 fruit trees), ;}addock. About 4 ACRES. ' i 
PRICE £4,500 (or offer). Would Let for7 years at £250 Contenl heating. 
per annum (or offer). (9,979.) GARAGES with 5-roomed flat over, 
OUTSKIRTS OF HERTFORD. ¥; mile from two | and bathroom. 
stations. On bus route. 300ft. above sea level. 
LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE, set back from road in UNIQUE GARDENS OF 
fully matured walled garden of about 1 ACRE. 3 receptior, | APPROXIMATELY 2 ACRES . 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. Stabling 
(rooms over). iotb ES, Sree Foros trees, lawns | HARD COURT. WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
etc. FREEH a e d | 
sell. qqulckly. eee Sree ene keen te | FREEHOLD £5,500 RENT £300 P.A. 
sail All these Houses have been inspected “personally ‘and are recom neiiei by: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR as above. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
OXFORD NORTON 
a OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON ” 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM | IN THE LOVELIEST OF | 
a7 THE VENDORS WANTED TO PURCHASE 
moos, BERKSHIRE DOWNS VILLAGES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE ; N BERKSHIRE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE OR 
(a) INDIVIDUAL FARMS or BLOCKS OF FARMS Dideot Station 3 miles. OXFORDSHIRE (in or on outskirts of village). 
LIGHTFUL MODERNISED XVith CENTURY Within daily reach of London and easy access of Roman 


E 
FOR INVESTMENT OF COLLEGE FUNDS. Owners DD‘; FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE. 3 sitting rooms, 


‘. " . . Ye ie lf y, s/8 > s 3 S Ss. 
may remain as Tenants or existing Tenants would not be Catholic Church. Not modern, 6/8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 


disturbed. ae ee —— Kage agen ey tgp — Preferably main services. Telephone. Central heating. 
ok ( ors. Main electric light. Main water supply. Cottage or accommodation for gardener. Land up to 

(}) AN AQGR yaaa : f g vecomm g I 

4,000 ACHES UPON BEHALF OF A TRUST. Replice Tole. Central heating. Garage and barn. About 20 ACRES, mostly pasture. A good price would be paid 











ES. by “Lady K.,” JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford, 
adiressed to: The Principal, JA [83 STYLES & WHITLOCK, dy aay Cre ae ‘ 
Oxford (who are acting sag buyers) oh & Hone omg PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 for a property conforming with these requirements. 
confidence. Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. —_—- 











BETWEEN OXFORD AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE- AT THE FOOT OF THE 
BANBURY WORCESTERSHIRE BORDERS MARLBOROUGH DOWNS 


ATTRACTIVE OLD COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT Within easy reach of the Cotswold and Malvern Hills. UNUSUALLY QOOD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRI- 


.% Ppp boinc In perfect order. 3/4 sitting rooms, MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE (dated 1530), CULTURAL ESTATE. Gabled Risi lence. 4 sitting 
Sac dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light occupying a charming position, 2 sitting rooms (one — rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric 
Tel ae Full central heating. Excellent water supply. 29 ft. by 126), 3/4 bedrooms, bithroom. Main electric light. Good water supply. Would be sold with ample 
a ReneS, Garages. Stabling. 2 cottages. Nearly light and water supply. Tel phone. Garage. About buildings, 6 cottages and approximately 65 ACRES of 
including orchard and swimming pool. ¥%, ACRE OF GARDENS. Orchard. rich land; or a seventh cottage and additional 215 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £2,700 (with natural shooting navies 3) would be ” luded. 
\pply: JAMES StyLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. | Apply: JAMES StyLEs & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 








aiting 





im Fk. L. MERCER & CO 

Road, e e 4 A ° 

PAAL SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 





pining 








CO. ( an @) 2 
a. F THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTIES SURREY-HANTS BORDER 
Sn. : IN MID-DEVON 300 ft. up on sandy soil. 
North ge of Dartmoor, —o up, = = pr 1% miles local station with AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
te the us service ant miles from Credi on, * . ° Say 
' Modernised at considerable cost and approached by long drive from private road. 
WES, be pena UIPPED 
Q GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 3 reception, 5 principal and 
aa, Modernised by London firm 2 maids’ bedrooms, 4 bath- 
oor 5 years ago at considerable rooms. Central heating. All 
wel expense, tastefully decorated main services, Garage for 
ines) and containing: 3 reception 4 cars. Stabling. Fine old bain. 
set rooms, billiards room, maids’ Range of buildings. 2 cottages. 
TIES. sitting room, 7 bedrooms, One of the finest SWIMMING 
cialise 3 bathrooms. 3-car garage. POOLS in the County; pool 
many Stabling. Outbuildings. 60 = by 20 {t. with filter water 
1. 700 _ warner system; range of changing 
— nee Le ae cabins, shower baths, wash- 
so ORCHARD, KITCHEN _ — 
! GARDEN, TENNIS LAWN Gaze’s hard tennis court, wide 
PER: AND PADDOCKS. spreading lawns, paddock and 
‘el Total area 24 ACRES woodland, in all 
BRN 7 10% ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD, WITH V. yy ’ 
BR} E £3, 750 FREEHOLD, W1'1H IMMEDIATE POSSESSION po sp gen Lppreapnenine ACANT POSSESSION, £5,750 
in F. L. MERcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in | Agents: F. L. } — Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
quate, Sackvilie Strect.) Tel: Regent 2481. | Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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OROSVENOR 8@., LONDON, Ww. WILSON & CO. Groevonor 


By order of Executors. 


UNIQUE RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE ON FAVOURITE REACH OF THE THAMES 


Henley, Ascot, Windsor, all within a short distance. Near main line station and first-class shopping centre. 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 


Delightful gardens with long fronta 
AND IN FIRST-RATE ORDER 


to river and creek with boat-hou 

and Janding stage. Kitchen and fr: 

garden with range of glass. Orch: 
and pasture. 


ABOUT 19 ACRES 
PRICE £10,000 
WITH EARLY POSSESSIO! 


FURTHER LAND AND ADD 
TIONAL COTTAGES IF REQUIRE! 


THE WOODWORK PRACTICALLY 
THROUGHOUT IS OF OAK AND 
THE VERY FINE PANELLING IN 
THE RECEPTION ROOMS IS A 
SPECIAL FEATURE. 
16 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms. 
3 panelled reception rooms, small 
study, billiards room, complete domestic 
offices. 
Main water, electricity and = gas. 
Central heating. 
entral heatin THE VALUABLE FURNITUR! 
AND CONTENTS OF THE RES! 
DENCE ARE FOR SALE. 


GARAGES. STABLING. COTTAGE. 
FARMERY. 





Joint Agents: Messrs. WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, London, W.1, and Messrs. SIMMONS & SONS, Henley-on-Thames. 


NICHOLAS —— 
Regent C289'S377 ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 


Reading 6008 (Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading ” 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


BEAUTIFUL WEST SUSSEX 


Adjacent to large estates. Convenient yet quiet situation. 

















ON THE CHILTERNS. ABOVE HENLEY 





— Views for miles over the Thames Valley. Station over 34 mile. 
FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
, Siti , MODERN 
n well-timberec grounds on i 7 al 
light soil. South aspect. LABOUR-SAVING 
9 bedrooms, 2 hathrooms, HOUSE 
3 reception rooms. Main In excellent order. South-east 
services of electricity, gas ,water aspect 6 or 7 bedrooms 
and drainage. Garage. Cottage. 1 dressing, 2 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms. All services. 
FOR SALE Garage. Inexpensive gardens. 
Hard court. 
WITH 11 ACRES 2 ACRES 
Gardens, Pasture and ow Bee. 
Woodland. FOR SALE 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piceadilly, W.1. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 














FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Contra! (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
9344 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


2, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


SUFFOLK - HAMPSHIRE 











os mere BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY coggante 


JUST IN THE MARKET 





SLOPE OF A HILL. 
CHARMING LITTLE HOUSE © 


CER MMEDIATE. INSPECTION LOVELY PART OF SURREY | Se A QUIET AND, CHABMIN. 
DVISE 30 MILES LONDON. | COUNTRYSIDE ON THE SOUTHE 
| 


SOMERSET- DEVON BORDERS | P'cTUREsQUE LITTLE TUDOR 


Near TAUNT OUSE. Full of oak. Modernised kind rarely to be found. 2 recept 











800 ft. up. oe a. | wt in perfect order. Main water. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen and offi 
Pretty Bungalow Residence. Large lounge, Electric light. Fitted basins. Central Stabling, ete. Main water and electri 
dining room, excellent offices, 5 bedrooms. heatinz. Pretty hill, 2 reception, Also included is a little TUDOR CC 
Central heating. Electric light. Excellent 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Gardens, | TAGE (now let). a RELANL 
water. Modern drainage. Telephone. Nice orchard, meadow. | 2A 
gardens and feeding pastureland. | 2 ACRES THE ENTIRE rd 1 Y FREEH( 
ee A IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. | ONLY £1,850 
RMERY. ELECTRIC LIGHT | ‘The whole of the furniture may 
THROUGHOUT. FREEHOLD ONLY £2,950 | bought by the Purchaser at £350 
FREE4ILO ONLY €2939 required. 
BENTALL, Horstey & BALDRY, as above. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, a8 abr 





4% miles from Market Town. Liphook 1% miles. Haslemere 4 miles. 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room. 2 garages. Stabling 3 reception ones, S ps ee 2 ee” Nght end contrat 
ORCHARD, PADDOCK, ETC., EXTENDING TO ABOUT WELL LAID OUT GARDEN, ORCHARD AND PADDOCK, THE WHOLE 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
ae | 101%, ACRES 
PROGR: Ghee FREEHOLD £5,500 
Further particulars oo the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., Further particulars from the Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS 
28, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (Folio 13,715) AND CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 (Polio 13,720) 
HERTFORDSHIRE 10 CLOSE AN ESTATE. 
Under 20 miles from London. WEST SUSSEX 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 4 miles North of Midhurst. 
ON 2 FLOORS. R 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 4 bath rooms, compact. offices. VALUABLE MIXED FARM 
Central heating. Main electric light. Good water supply. COMPACT BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. 
GARAGES. 2 COTTAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, IN ALL ABOUT 182 ACRES ENT 
8 ACRES FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTM . 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 
Further particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & co. Particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CC 
29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. (Folio 13,711; 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,68% 
—— 
——— 
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Telegrar:3: 
«wood, Age's Wesdo, 
London * 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines). 


om, ar SQUARE, canine Wa. , 





ON SHE OUTSKIRTS OF MIDHURST 


Bus 8 from Midhurst, Petersfield and Haslemere passes the entrance. 


YIRGIAN RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS 
vached by short drive off Midhurst-Petersfield Main Road. 


It contains: Hall, 3 reception 

rooms, 9 bed and dressing 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, excellent 

t offices, ete. Companies’ electric 

light, gas and water and main 

drainage. Stabling. Garage 
and gardener’s cottage. 


Beautiful old gardens, wood- 
lands and 2 paddocks. 


The whole extends to about 
101, ACRES | 





PRICE £7,000 
POSSESSION IN JUNE. 


Further } lars from the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeiey Square, 
London, ‘ (3693) 
FOR SAI (TH VACANT POSSESSION. 

Within ea ch of a main line station with express service to London. On a bus route. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. 


Central heating. Main electric 
light and water. 


Garage, stabling and 


outbuildings. 


good 


Inexpensive grounds and 
parkland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES | 


Strongly recommended by : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(72, 656) 


- : : | 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 


GERRARDS CROSS | 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT DETACHED HOUSE 


WITH 2-CAR GARAGE AND SECLUDED GARDEN OF ABOUT 
1 ACRE 
Good hall with cloakroom, 7 bedrooms (basins in most) and bathroom (second easily 
made). 


Main electricity. Central heating throughout. 


GAS FIRES IN BEDROOMS. PARQUET FLOORS. 


AVAILABLE END OF JUNE. 


£6,000 FREEHOLD 


Owners’ Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 


r Berkeley Square, W.1. 
(Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) F 


(Folio 41,476) 





JONVENIENT TO EDINBURGH 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED RESIDENCE 
ON EDGE OF PENTLAND HILLS. 


3 reception, 
bathrooms, 2 


6 bedrooms, 2 
maids’ 





rooms, 
Electric light. Central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
COTTAGE 


NICELY LAID OUT 
GARDENS OF 





1 ACRE 


PRICE £5,000 


Parti 


“om the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. | 
: (3 


187) 





BUCKS 
IN A FAVOURITE CHILTERN VILLAGE 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE, BUILT OF 
MELLOWED RED BRICK 


In beautiful order with large 

well-lighted rooms. All main 

services and central heating. 

Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms 

(largest, 32 ft. by 21 ft.), 11/12 

bedrooms, 3 bathrooms (basins 
in bedrooms). 


Central heating throughout. All 

main services, including drain- 

age. Attractive secluded 
gardens and grounds 


OF ABOUT 5 ACRES 
(PARTLY WALLED) 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD OR WOULD BE 


LET UNFURNISHED 
Recommended with confidence by the Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (Folio 41,427) 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


SUFFOLK 
NEAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


1% miles from a station. 


GENUINE ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 
Built 1585, modernised, facing south and surrounded by old-world grounds. 


It contains: Fine lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms (one panelled) 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, complct2 offices, 


ete. 
Main electric light. Modern 
drainage. Good water supply. 
Cottage. Stabling. Garage. 


Farmery. Good golf course in 
neighbourhood. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
19 ACRES 


and grass paddocks run down 
to the River Lark, to which it 
has a frontage of % mile. 


PRICE £5,750 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 


23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
(Folio 87,322 


Further particulars of the Agents : 


SUSSEX 
CLOSE TO THE DOWNS 


4 miles from Lewes. 1 mile from a station. 


LOVELY PANORAMIC VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS AND LEWES CASTLE. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 


STANDING HIGH ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE AND APPROACHED BY DRIVE 
WITH LODGE AT ENTRANCE. 


Large hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating. Electric light. 


LODGE AND COTTAGE. GARAGE FOR 5 (LIVING ROOMS OVER). 
Stabling for 8, and pasture, in all about 
13 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (32,715) 





NORTHANTS AND OXON BORDERS 
IN THE GRAFTON AND BICESTER COUNTRY. 
Within 4 miles of a main line station with express service to London and the North. 


PICTURESQUE BRICK AND SLATED RESIDENCE 
APPROACHED BY CARRIAGE DRIVE. 


10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
billiards and 3 reception rooms, 
Central heating. Main electric 


light. Stabling for 6. Garage. 
Men’s rooms. 
2 cottages. 
Beautifully timbered garden, 


thriving orchards and excellent 

walled kitchen garden, together 

with good grazing and arable 
land, in all about 


63 ACRES 


of which about 59 ACRES are 
Let on a Yearly Tenancy. 


ys ESSION ~~ THE REMAINDER, WITH 1 COTTAGE, CAN BE 
icueieaunes AD ON COMPLETION 


Inspected and strongly PIM che by: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 


23, Berkeley Square, 
London, 30 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


BERKSHIRE (ABOUT 8 MILES FROM READING) 


Occupying a remarkable position on gravel soil and commanding wonderful 
views over a wide expanse of beautiful country. 


THE CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
WOODBURY. FARLEY HILL 





A MOST ATTRACTIVE BRICK- BUILT HOUSE STANDING IN HEAVILY 
TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Electric light. 


Central heating. 4 Cottages. 


Fine block of Stabling. 


The Pleasure Grounds are most tastefully disposed and studded with cedar, forest 


and other trees. Hard Tennis 


Court. Tennis and croquet lawns. 
Shrubberies. Partly walled Kitchen Garden, Orchard, etc. 
Property is principally pasture, with a small area of woodland. 


Rose garden. 
The remainder of the 
Tu all 


ABOUT 24 ACRES FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the 


MERCER, as above. 


Sole Messrs. OSBORN AND 


(17,365) 


Agents: 


28b, ALBEMARLE sT., 
PICCADILLY, w.1 


SOMERSET AND DEVON BORDERS 
Within easy reach of Chard and Taunton. 
Occupying an outstanding position 800 ft. above sea level and commar: din 
extensive views. 0 
ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT BUNGALOW 
with 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. - Electric light. 
Excellent outbuildings including Dairy, Loose Boxes, Cowhouse, 
Garage, etc. 
kitchen garden, enclosures of pastureland, in a 
UT 12 RES 
FOR SALE, ONLY £2,950 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


AN RESIDENCE 


arn, 
Well laid out gardens, 


OXON 
A COMPACT DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF ABO JT 
450 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
OLD-FASHIONED BRICK AND STONE FARMHOUSE, TWO COTTA( ES, 
AND AN EXTENSIVE RANGE OF BUILDINGS 





About 1'. miles from a well-known Market Town and within conve: ent 
reach of London. 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERC ER, as above. 
_ SURREY _ nee is 
Commanding beautiful and extensive views over the countryside to the Surrey H 
Within easy reach of the station with a splendid service of electric tr: to 


Town in about 35 minutes. 
To be Sold 
A CHARMING WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 buthrooms. 
— services. Central heating 
arage and useful outbuildings. 
The Gardens are detgnt fale laid out with gravel terrace, te “" lawn, rose | 
, well-stocked kitchen garden. In; 
ABOUT 1'!, ACRES 
Agents: OSBORN *& MERCER, as above. 





(17,350) 








Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines.) 


WEST SUSSEX GEORGIAN HOUSE 


On bus route. 


1 mile station, 


Lovely wooded country. 


VACANT POSSESSION JUNE NEXT 


(TWO 


FLOORS 





ONLY.) 


S bedrooms, 1 dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, 
3 recep.ion rooms. 


Main services incluwling 
drainage. (rarage. 
Stabling. Cottage (let). 


Beautiful gardens, 
orchard, pasture and 
woodland. 


101%, ACRES 


REASONABLE PRICE 


(FEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 


Mount Street, W.1. 


(D.2616) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSYEROR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, 8.W.1. 


SOUTH CORNWALL 


Almost adjoining a navigable creek. Charming marine and country views 


TWO CHARMING OLD COTTAGES 


(NOW CONVERTED INTO A SINGLE RESIDENCE) 

2 reception, 5/6 bed- 
rooms (3 with fitted 
hasins). 2 bath, good 
offices with maids’ sitting 

room. 
Main electric light. 
Ample water supply. 

Stabling 


Gardens and grounds 
intersected by a stream. 


In all about 
1% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
(4.7527) 





All particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street ,London, W.1. 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


READI NG. 


17, BLAGRAVE ST., 


5 MILES OF HASLEMERE 
CHOICE LITTLE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


14 miles Main Line Station, in a lovely position. 


FREEHOLD, 


Inspected by : 





ACRES, £5,500 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


Reading 4112. 


WELL-DESIGNED 
HOUSE 
IN DUTCH STYLE 
APPROACHED BY LONG 
DRIVE 
Cloakroom, 3 reception, 7/s 
bedrooms (basins, bh. & ¢.). 
(o.’s electricity. Part central 
heating. Garage’. Stabling. 
Cottage. 
KEPT 
PASTURE 


GARDEN 
LAND. 


EASILY 
AND 


as above 





mae & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: *‘ Cornishmen, London.” 





£3,000 ESSEX £4,000 10 ACRES 
On main road to Colchester. 1 Y2 miles station. NORTH ESSEX (between Bishops 
Ruses half-hourly. Stortford and Audley End). 350 ft. up 


in beautiful country, uninterrupted views 
MODERN BLACK AND WHITE ATTRACTIVE MODERNRESIDENCE 


USE. 3 reception, sun room 


’ 








bathroom, 4 bedrooms (3 fitted basins). 3 reception, bathroom, 6 bedrooms. 
Telephone. Gas. 2 garages. Workshop, | Main water and electricity. Telephone 
GARAGE WITH FLAT 
Seas Ses aa. Gardens and meadow. 
Inspected and highly recommended by: luspected and highly recommended by: 
TRESIDDER & (CO., 77, South Audley TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (21,332) Street, W. A (21,290) 
SUNNINGDALE ~ 
10 read seetiee. Delightful rural outlook 
Mee NISED GEORGIA™ COT- 
TAGE RESIDENCE. 4}! , bath, 
3 reception, ete. Electric light, . Main 
drainage and water. Telephon:. — Large 
garage. Really delightful garden of about 
%, Acre, with prolific kitchen ¢ 


good fruit trees. PRICE FRI 
£3,859. Early Possession. So 
Gippys, Sunningdale. (Tel. 

















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 


(Euston 7000) 





WOKING, SURREY 


Near several good Golf Courses. Y% mile 
station. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN 
HOUSE, built of brick of the finest 
materials, with Oak floors to ground floor. 
3 reception, billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room, modern 


conveniences. Garage for 2 cars. Grounds | sitting room, etc. Large garage, etc. - 
of den ae With tennis lawn, kitchen | MOST AT TACT AN ACRES | _ a oauee Conducted in Town and Co: ry 
PRICE £4,000 | LARGE LAWN, KITCHEN GARDEN, | MODERA an: ae 
‘RUIT TREES APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5,@ 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, | FRU aS. Recommended by the Agents : rr Vt 
, Mayfair, W- m Street, | Recommended by: MAPLE & Co., LrD., MapLe & Co., LTD., as above. STREET, OLD BOND STR 
r, Wal. | 5, Grafton Street, W.1. (Tel. : Regent 4685). » 


‘MAPLE & Co, Lro. 


n and 
HOLD 
gents : 
t 73.) 
———— 
ole 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, 
(Regent 4685) 











On borders of Berks and Oxon, % mile from 
Ri 
MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
having fitted basins), kitchen, pantry, ete. 


STREATLEY & GORING 
iver. 
FOR SALE 
a HOUSE having lounge hall, dining 
room, small drawing room, 4 bedrooms (2 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS 
Garage for large car. 


VALUATIONS 


FURNITURE and EFFE 
valuedfor Insurance, Probat 


KENT, CHISLEHURST | 
Occupying a pleasant and most convenient 
situation. 

TO BE SOLD 
EXCELLENT HOUSE, with well- 
proportioned rooms, containing: Fine 


drawing room, dining room, 
7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ 


rs 
te. 


FURNITURE SAL 5 


lounge hall, 
small study, 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
- 62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 tice 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 





ORKING AND GUILDFORD c.4 


Unspoilt country. 1 mile station. Glorious views. 





ASCINATING LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 





with sq ull, 2 reception rooms, flower room, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
complete offices, fitted furniture. 

GARAG sEFUL BARNS AND OUTBUILDINGS. INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 

WITH ‘E TERRACE, ORNAMENTAL AND OAK TREES, KITCHEN 


GARDEN, PADDOCK. IN ALL 
ABOUT 5% ACRES 
ONLY £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by’: 
HARROD ‘p., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


IN BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST <3 


Situated in a small village, with frequent bus service, about 6 miles from Lyndhurst. 


SEER ETE eS On) YS rE eRe ar 





SUBSTANTIAL HOUSE OF THE GEORGIAN TYPE 
3 reception, billiards room, 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 3 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 

ixcellent water. Acetylene gas. Central heating. Garage. Stables. Outbuildings. 

2 cottages. 
VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
2 WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS, ORCHARD AND PASTURE. 
Tn all about 
22 ACRES FREEHOLD £4,500 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 











TAUNTON DISTRICT ©? 


c 


OUTSKIRTS OF HERTFORD | PROBABLY THE BEST BARGAIN IN THE 


MARKET. 


Well situate on high ground, in a secluded position, yet 


Situate high up on the Blackdown Hills, facing South and 
with a lovely view. _—- 
SMALL BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 

IN THE COLONIAL STYLE. 


Dining room (15 ft. by 13 ft.), lounge (28 ft. by 18 ft.), 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, labour-saving kitchen. 


OWN ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. COMPLETE 
CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT WATER WITH 
ELECTRIC PUMP. 


GARAGE. STABLING. COW STALLS (ALL BRICK- 
BUILT AND WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTD). 


LAWN, KITCHEN GARDEN, 2 ORCHARDS AND 
3 ENCLOSURES {OF SWEET-FEEDING PASTURE, 
IN ALL ABOUT 


within 7 and 15 minutes’ walk of two railway stations. 





COMFORTABLE AND 
HOUSE 
WITH SOME SPECIAL FEATURES IN THE WAY OF 


CHIMNEYPIECES AND PANELLING. 
4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 


PRICE ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 
BUCKS AND NORTHANTS 
(BORDERS) c.2 


In delightful country. Convenient for village. 7 miles County 
Town. 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM 
including a GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


With 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room. Main electricity. Complete central heating. 
Fitted basins in bedrooms. Well water with electric pump. 
Garage. Loose boxes. Cowhouses, etc. Cottage of 6 rooms. 


WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 
TOGETHER WITH AN AREA OF PASTURELAND, 





ELL-BUILT 
IN ALL ABOUT 


32 ACRES 


2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 


12 ACRES 


All main services. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. 


INTERSECTED BY A BROOK. 


Gardener’s cottage. 


FREEHOLD £2,950 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £4,500 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


In addition there is a picturesque block of SIX 
GEORGIAN COTTAGES let on Weekly Tenancies 
producing £50 per annum. Tenants paying Rates. 


Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





CHARMING PART OF BUCKS c.3 


Within easy reach of Park and Golf Course, accessible to Station with excellent service, 
about 20 miles from London. 





ST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light and main services. Garage. 








LOV} ARDEN WITH TENNIS LAWN, FLOWER BEDS, ORCHARD. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
Price ; ¥%, ACRE 
HARR “rther particulars on application. Inspected and recommended by 
i” 2/64. Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 307.) 


MID-SUSSEX a 


Uninterrupted views of the South Downs. 1 mile main line station. 
50 minutes London. 


ta 


et 





FREEHOLD RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY WELL-KNOWN 
ARCHITECT 


Containing entrance and large lounge hall, 3 good reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. ¢ 


Co.’s water. Electric light. Modern drainage. 


Double garage. Cottage and other useful outbuildings. WELL-STOCKED 
GROUNDS with stone terrace, tennis and other lawns, wild garden, kitchen garden, 
orchard and paddock. In all about 


7 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
HaRrgobs LtD., 62/64, Brompton Road S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1 LAND AGENTS. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.AS.1., A.A. 


R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I. 








FORTHCOMING PROPERTY 
AUCTION SALES BY 


FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH, 


ADJOINING 
BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Commanding magnificent views. 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED GABLED 
RESIDENCE 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
maids’ sitting room, offices. 


ON TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1943 
ON THE PREMISES 

The Charming Freehold Residence 
‘* BROOKLANDS,’ 

32, BRANKSOME WOOD ROAD 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Garage 2 cars. Electric lighting plant. Company’s water. 


CHARMING GROUNDS. 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


TENNIS COURT. | 
PADDOCK. 


10%, ACRES 


REDUCED PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


upon the Pleasure Gardens. 


BRIGHTON. 


’ 


Standing in lovely grounds of about 1 ACRE and abutting | 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. Solicitors: Messrs. BARTON, THOMPSON & HITCHINGS, 
— a ———— aes - Dorchester Chambers, Yelverton Road, Bournemouth. 
DORSET 
4 miles Sturminster Newton, 12 miles Blandford, 17 miles ON THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1943 
Dorchester. 
AT THE OLD SHIP HOTEL, KINGS ROAD, 
BRIGHTON. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE Freehold Properties at 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 
ALL IN PERFECT CONDITION. 
11, KENTON ROAD, HOVE 

| 49, WICK ROAD, HOVE 


5 bedrooms (all with wash-basins), large boxroom, bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, loggia, complete domestic offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
COOKER. GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


ELECTRIC 


STABLING. BRIGHTON 


COLD FRAME. GREENHOUSE. 


| 
NICELY ARRANGED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, | 


PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT ON TUESDAY, MARCH 30, 194 
83,, ACRES AT THE PROPERTY MART, CAIRNS 
ST. PETER’S ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 
The Leasehold Residence 


For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, dLand Agents, 
Bournemouth. 


BRANKSOME PARK, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Situated a few yards from the seashore. 
magnificent uninterrupted marine views 


BOURNEMOUTH 


within easy reach of the centre of the town. 


Solicitor: G. H. BURGESS, Esq., West Street, Cong 
Cheshire. 


| 
Commanding | 
Enjoying a | 


Southerly aspect. 


By order of the Executors of the late W. G. Brett. 
+ al Freehold Investments 
6, ST. ALBANS CRESCENT, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
8 VILLAS in CARDIGAN 


' ROAD, LUTHER ROAD, WINTON, 








Messrs. MOONING, ALDRIDGE 
Westover Chambers, Bournemouth. 


Solicitors : 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


THIS CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE | 


164 ASHLEY ROAD, BOSCOMBE 


16, DINAPORE STREET, BRIGHTON 


39, GRAHAM AVENUE, WITHDEAN, 





3 


By order of the Executors of the late Sir Walter Shakerley, Bt. | 


| 
1, CAVENDISH PLACE, DEAN PARK, 


leton, 


ROAD, PINE 


and 





& HAYDON, 


By direction of the Executors of the late Mr. J. Medley. 


Valuable Freehold Investment Properties in 


PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, WEST- 


FITTED WITH ALL COMFORTS AND 


CONVENIENCES. BOURNE, 


and RIDLEY ROAD, 


and 


WYCLIFFE ROAD, WINTON, BOURNE- 


5 principal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 


4 well-fitted bathrooms, sun lounge, dining room, morning MOUTH 
room, sitting room, lounge hall, servants’ sitting room. 
good offices. Solicitors: Messrs. W. MAITLAND DURANT, 5, 


Road, Bournemouth. 
BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. WELL LAID OUT GARDEN. 


Hinton 


BRIGH 
A. KILVINGTON, 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, 


F 
» AA 
GHTON : 

F.A.L.P.A. 





AI. 
m 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Close to the New Forest and within easy walking distan, 


the sea. 


of 


ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE 


HAVING ALL MODERN COMFORTS AND 


c 


4 bedrooms, bathroc 


ONVENTIENCES. 


ym, 2 


kitchen and offices. 


(Crarage for 2 


CHARMING 


PRICE 


For particulars aj 
Christchu 


cars. All public services, 
GROUNDSs. 
£2,500 FREEHOLD 


ply: Fox & 
rch Road, Bournemouth. 


SONS, 44-52, 





( 


reception rooms, sun loun e, 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FORE: [ 


Within easy reach of good main line station. 


4% 
from the Coast. ‘ 
ORDER AND READY 

MATE OCCUPATION. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


IN FIRST-CLASS 
IMMEI 

VERY 
COMPLETE WITI 


i ALL 


COMFORTS. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


CONVENIENCES 


i} 


OR 


AND 


9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent 


ALL 


GARAGE 





MAIN SERVICES. 


3 EXCELLENT MODERN COTTAGES. 
FOR 


offices. 


CENTRAL 


3 CARS. VINERY. 


HEATING. 


STABLING. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, FINE OLD YEW HEDGES, 


LAWNS, 


HOUSE, | 


KITC 


HEN GARDEN, 


11 ACRES IN ALL 
COST PRESENT OWNER £16,000, BUT REASON ABLE 


OFFERS WOULD BE CONSIDERED. 


For particulars and 
Land 





order to view apply : 
Agents, Bournemouth. 


CANFORD CLIFFS, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying an unrivalled position with magnificent views 
over the Parkstone Golf Course to the sea and Purbeck Hills. 
With private entrance to Parkstone Golf Course. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


IN EXCELLENT STATE OF REPAIR. 


PADDOCKS. 


Fox & Sons, 


5 bedrooms (4 fitted basins, h. & c.), dressing room, 3 
equipped bathrooms, lounge hall, large lounge, dining rc 
sun lounge with Vita glass windows, flower room. serve 

sitting room, good kitchen and offices. 


GARAGE FOR 2 


THE INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 


CARS. 


ALL MAIN SERVIC( 
INCLUDE LAV 


SUNK ROSE GARDEN, LILY POOL, SHRUBBER 


ETC. 


Particulars of all these Sales and many others may be | 


PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD obtained from the Auctioneers: Messrs. 
44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 


branches. 


Fox «& 
Bournemouth, 


Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. | 





FOX & SONS, 





HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


SONS, 


and | For particulars apply: 


IN ALL ABOUT 
2 ACRES 


Bournemouth West. 


Fox & Sons, 52, Poole 





(11 BRANCH OFFIGE 











A SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED MODE!:N 
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'S TAYBRITE 


Race TRADE MARK 


SUPER STAINLESS STEEL 
FOR DISHES BOWLS VASES 
AND OTHER TABLEWARE 
phe Seal Metal forDesign 


a Dignity e 


CRITTALL 
WINDOWS the stuff 


to fit, 
Sir... 


\. 


s\n SS 


—s 


gee 
<= = 


sotinn, SO 


THAT RUMI MEUM 


aN 


WHEN YOU REBUILD 


«| MANUFACTURING CO.. LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


FERODO BRAKE LININGS MAKE MOTORING SAFE 
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“My Goodness — My Guinness”’ 
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Douglas 


MISS YVONNE STEWART 


Miss Yvonne E. D. Stewart is a daughter of Sir Malcolm Stewart, Bt., who was the first 

Commissioner for the Special Areas of England and Wales. Miss Stewart organised a department 

of the Finland Fund until it closed, then was at the Ministry of Information and is now working 
at the Foreign Office. 
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S 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES - 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 

CounTrRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 








TRUSTEE OR TRUSTEESHIP ? 


IR RICHARD ACLAND’S gift of an 
estate of 17,000 acres in the West Country 
to the National Trust has been criticised 
as the ‘“‘abdication”’ of a landowner who 

sets his political faith above the duty which 
he has inherited; but this attack seems to 
show some misunderstanding of the real situa- 
tion. To begin with, the National Trust has 
nothing to do either with theories of land 
nationalisation or with proposals for “‘ farming 
from Whitehall.’’ A glance at the names of 
those who, during its existence, have handed 
Over properties in their possession to the Trust 
must convince the most sceptical that, far from 
any thought of “‘abdicating’’ a responsibility, 
they have been moved to do so either by the 
thought that they and their successors had 
been given privileges of occupation and enjoy- 
ment which should be generally shared, or by 
the fear that the compulsions of modern taxa- 
tion and economic deterioration would make it 
impossible to maintain and preserve for pos- 
terity their heritage from the past. As every- 
body knows, the objects of the National Trust 
are primarily to preserve for public enjoyment 
the wild and open spaces of the country and to 
maintain—so far as that is possible—buildings 
of historic interest and beauty which may be 
placed in their charge. Open spaces, however, 
cannot be bought or historic properties main- 
tained without adequate funds, and when, 
together with historic houses, unspoilt villages 
or “‘ nature sanctuaries,’’ they are offered the 
means to maintain them in the shape of agri- 
cultural or other forms of endowment they are 
naturally relieved of a responsibility which they 
might otherwise be compelled to refuse. The 
13,000 acres of Wallington presented by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan makes it possible for the 
house, woods and grounds to be maintained, 
and similar considerations apply, we take it, to 
Killerton and Holnicote with their as yet un- 
spoilt countryside. 


Though the Trust is now by force of circum- 
stances a very large landowner—though small 
in comparison with such corporations as the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners—the Council obvi- 
ously do not contemplate offering themselves 
either as a means of general escape for agri- 
cultural landowners who would like to abdicate 
their responsibilities or as a quasi-public sub- 
stitute for State ownership. There is, as a 
matter of fact, no reason at all for assuming 
that the Trust, together with other large 
“corporate” bodies, are not both efficient land- 
lords and popular with their tenants. Such 
corporations are successful not only because 
they are enlightened and far-sighted but 
because many of them are not heavily taxed 
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like the private citizen; and here lies the moral 
of this controversy. The 11 Members of the 
House of Lords who recently published their 
“‘all-Party”’ statement of agricultural policy 
agreed that the landowners of this country must 
accept proper standards of “‘good manage- 
ment’”’ and the necessary control to ensure it. 
They have no desire or disposition to repudiate 
their trusteeship in this matter. But this being 
accepted, as Lord De La Warr and his friends 
pointed out, capital must be made available, 
and the logical corollary is a further reduction 
of the burden of death duties dovetailing with 
allowances for capital expenditure. The best 
arrangement regarding size and financial struc- 
ture of estate units is, comparatively speaking, 
a matter of detail, but the opportunities for 
grouping and incorporated finance must be 
obvious to all. The main point is that the 
present large landowners are neither inefficient 
nor lacking in courage to accept responsibility. 
What they do want is a settled long-term policy 
for farming and the control of the land with 
which all parties can be persuaded to agree, 
and another serious step in this direction has 
been taken by the group of House of Commons 
back-benchers who have just set on record their 
general assent to the main proposals of the 
“House of Lords’’ manifesto. 


THE FEW 
ANP most of them are gone, the gay, the bright 


ones, 

Whose laughter was too spiral for the earth; 
Who sought above the clouds a swifter mirth, 
And found a strange peace there, the winged, the 

fleet ones. 


Dawn with its gradual bugles found them soaring, 
And sunset made of earth a kindly toy, 
A place of sleep and warmth to eke their joy, 
And bring them love’s release from their exploring. 


And all of them were young, their lustihood 
Full-set for zenith, vibrant as a flute ; 
They knew hope’s blossom, not its bitter fruit, 
Nor aught of life except that life was good. 


We knew them not: they lived with us; we loved 


them; 

We knew their tricks of gesture; how they 
smiled; 

What foods and books they liked: but not the 
wild 


Meridians of the heart that fired and proved them. 


But now, behind the stars, beyond all sweetness, 
Hid in the heart of music, voiced in song, 
They ave ours. The fall of evening finds us 
strong, 
And kind words bring to us their rich com- 


eter ” 
pleteness. JAMES WALKER, 


POWER SCHEMES AND TIDES 


R. BERNARD SHAW has done well, 
while the Highland Hydro-electric Bill 

is in committee stage, to draw attention to the 
possibilities of harnessing the tremendous tides 
sweeping round the north Scottish coast. Tidal 
power schemes in such favourable spots as 
the Severn Estuary, the Bay of Fundy (which 
has the greatest tidal rise and fall in the world), 
and on the Breton coast, have been under 
consideration since about 1928. The two former 
envisaged developing some 500,000 h.p. from 
every ebb, but owing partly to cost and partly 
to absence of local industry, none has been 
actually constructed. For the £30,000,000 
which the Government is prepared to advance 
for Highland development, it should be possible 
—if it is anywhere practicable—to construct a 
useful dam with turbines, across some such inlet 
as the Kyle of Tongue as Mr. Shaw suggests, 
with greater power-output than all the lochs 
at present envisaged put together. The rela- 
tively slight fall in any of the glens is one of 
the chief reasons for doubting whether the 
present scheme will really be economic. It is 
the prospect of cheap electricity for domestic 
consumption that has gained the Bill much 
of its Highland support. Yet the charge for 
running current to outlying houses and 
hamlets in England has been such as to make 
the prospect unlikely that remote clachans will 
get it any cheaper. 
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THE SALE OF WILD FLOWERS 


HE shortage of cultivated blooms (caused 
by transport restrictions), combined with 

the higher wages being earned by many war. 
workers, may well provide a tempting i 1Centive 
to local plunderers of the countrysice’s wijg 
flowers. Even before the war certain wild 
flowers were gathered on a far larger sc 
many people imagined. In 1937 one 
landowner discovered that the snowdrec ) 
from his woods had fetched £100, a 
was the value of the wild primroses w 
London firm confessed to selling ever, 
(The wild primrose crop was estimate 
worth much over £10,000 a year.) The 
tion of wild daffodils in Gloucestershir« 
wild fritillaries in certain Thames-side | 
is notorious. The long-term or permanen 
of immoderate flower-picking have sor 
been exaggerated in the past, and possib 
age done is less grievous than that wro 
the trowel-armed enthusiast for raritix 
even Nature’s recuperative powers have 
and in time a common species become: 
less common, and then unknown. Cow: 
example, are already noticeably scarcer 
areas than they were 25 years ago, 
same is probably true of daffodils. 
much to be said for making laws against 
of wild flowers. In the meantime all 
the countryside should make it a rule 
buy them. 


BETTING ON DOGS 


IGURES have recently been published to 
show the increase of gambling since the 

war began which is alleged to have taken place 
on the greyhound racing tracks. The figures 
given have been supplied by the local licensing 
authorities as provided for in the Betting and 
Lotteries Act (1934) and show that on 70 tracks 
the Totalisator receipts went up from about 
£31,000,000 in 1938 to £37,500,000 in 1941 in 
spite of restrictions, requisitionings and re- 
duction in the number of meetings permitted. 
Enemy action appears to have made no differ- 
ence to the big tracks in the London neighbour- 
hood, and though tracks in some districts 
appear to have suffered through war-time con- 
ditions, the loss has been more than made up 
in industrial areas. At first sight this may seem 
a little startling if not disconcerting. But it is 
doubtful whether any serious conclusions can 
be drawn from the figures. They take no ac- 
count, as those who publish them point out, of 
money staked with bookmakers on or off the 
courses, but on the whole it seems very likely 
that most of the increase of stakes on the 
“Tote” is due to the general decline of the 
bookmakers’ business in obviously difficult days. 
Another pertinent reflection is that betting on 
horses enormously decreased during the period 
concerned and that the ‘‘Pools” have lost 
much of their peace-time interest and attraction. 


TWO-DAY CRICKET 


HE approach of another summer has made 
cricketers look ahead to days of peace, and 
Sussex with Lancashire as their supporters have 
suggested an experimental season of two-day 
county matches. It is proposed that the 
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matches should be played on Saturdays and 
Mondays and on Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
and among other conditions are that a wil 
outright should earn ten points, a win on the 
first innings four, and that if rain p events 
play on the first day the rules for | e-day 
matches should apply. It is easy to sec rtain 
of the advanti ges seductively set forth, ich 4s 
less ‘lethargic’ batting and the possil ity 0! 
amateurs being able to play more, par’ ularly 
in week-end matches. We have grown ed to 
more spirited and dashing crici ~ ™ 
war-time, in which the motto has be get 
on and get out,’’ and avoidance of de t has 
been a negligible consideration. It is per ssible 
to doubt, however, whether, when po! 5 and 
championships once more return, th. more 
lighthearted methods will survive. I vin 
porters of cricket are moreover an 1 yor 
conservative body and whether th WI 
consent to endure life in peace-time wit! : we 


three-day matches on which they ha’ 
brought up, remains to be seen. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S 


VERY war in which we indulge enriches 
the [inglish language by supplying new 
words and expressions invented by our 
troops to describe situations, and in 

this respect the Royal Air Force have outshone 
every other branch of our services, as by this, 
the fourth year of the war, they are speaking 
what amounts to a new tongue which is Greek 
to the ordinary man. The Army also have 
evolved some gems, including ‘‘having a strip 
torn off” for the now out-of-date ‘‘receiving a 
raspberry,’ but so far have found nothing 
better than the last war’s “getting a bowler”’ 
to indicate superannuation and a return to 
civil life of those officers found unserviceable 
and not up to the strain of modern war. 
During the South African War it was called 
“Stellenbosched,”” from a small town in Cape 
Colony which started as a remount camp and 
later became a vast depot for sick and war- 
weary horses. ‘To look after the horses a number 
of convalescent and war-weary officers were 
detailed for duty, until it became the habit to 
transfer to Stellenbosch all those officers who 
failed to justify their presence in the front line 
or on column, until the small town became one 
of the congested areas of South Africa. The 
words ‘‘to stellenbosch,’’ a verb, and ‘‘stellen- 
bosched,’’ the past participle, were used in 
Army circles to describe the discard of the 
Inethcient until the war of 1914-18, when the 


removal of a general from his command, or an 
oticer from his unit, was described as “‘ getting 
a bowler hat,’’ 

“Getting a bowler” did not, as the 
€xpression implies, mean necessarily that an 
ofhcer had been put right out of the Army and 
returned 


“ ‘5 civil life, but meant usually that 
he had | ae unstuck from his particular job 


and was \. .'] probability lurking in the vicinity 
of White. 1 seeking another. Owing to this 
lack of y, some men achieved ‘‘bars’”’ to 
their “ rs,’ but to-day there is more 
reality i expression and usually the retired 
ollicer a civilian headdress for the 
duratic 
* * 
* 


enby’s advance in Palestine in the 
, Which resulted in the capture of 


Ne 


a ‘e moved up to a line which ran 
the De i Jaffa on the coast to Jericho on 
vinaliagy \ and one day I went into Jaffa 
woe -ing’ expedition. As there was 
Fr Oever in the shops except oranges, 
nar 10n was encamped in the centre of 


“gest groves, it was a rather futile 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


undertaking until I found in a small Jewish 
“gents.’ outfitting’? establishment a pair of 
purple sock-suspenders and a solitary black 
bowler hat. It was the most frightful-looking 
bowler I have ever seen, as the model on which 
it had been fashioned dated back to the hideous 
fashion period of the ’eighties, and I acquired 
this monstrosity for 50 piastres. 

That night at dinner in the mess tent the 
hat was brought round on a salver by a waiter, 
and every officer in turn put it on to discover 
what it felt like to be a civilian again and to 
give the others the benefit of knowing how he 
looked in ordinary life. This was so popular, 
and caused so much amusement, that we started 
a form of sweepstake with everyone present 
recording a vote as to who looked worst wearing 
the bowler, with the winner of this doubtful 
honour paying for a round of port. 

* * 


* 
VENTUALLY this became almost a regi- 
mental custom, and whenever the mess 
feit like cheering itself up during a particularly 
dull period of war, the bowler was brought 
round on its salver, and many glasses of port 
were consumed on the result of the voting. 

Then one night I invited a very senior 
Staff officer to dinner (with possibly some vague 
ideas of personal advancement at the back of 
my mind), and the mess waiters, with the 
puckish humour which every British soldier 
possesses, decided that, to make the dinner a 
complete success, the bowler hat game should 
be played. No doubt they sensed that the 
appearance of the hat in front of the guest 
might cause an awkward situation, but it would 
be a situation in which “officers only’’ would 
be involved, and that ‘“‘other ranks’’ would be 
able to enjoy its full savour without any 
unpleasant after effects. Therefore, when the 
port was put on the table, a waiter, according 
to established custom, came in and solemnly 
offered the bowler hat to the Staff officer. 

It was not the first time that a startling 
object had appeared on a salver at a Palestinian 
dinner party, but I doubt if the feelings aroused 
when this occurred in the first century were 
any worse than those of nineteen hundred years 
later. It was one of those very unfortunate 
occasions when explanations, so far from 
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AND SOMERSET COME UP OUT OF HORNER ON THEIR WAY HOME FROM HUNTING 
ture taken on the property recently presented by Sir Richard Acland to the National Trust. 


In the far distance is Porlock Hill 


NOTES 


improving the situation, seemed only to make 
it worse, for, unhappily, the dinner coincided 
with a temporary setback to our troops in the 
Jordan Valley, and there was a general feeling 
in the M.E.F. that someone would be presented 
with a bowler as the result. The natural 
implication was that we, insignificant members 
of an infantry unit, were making a suggestion 
as to the recipient. 
* * 


* 

HAVE had many enquiries from the 8th Army 
for a book on North African birds, particu- 
larly duck, and there is, so far as I know, only 
Nicoil’s Birds of Egypt, which consists of two 
heavy volumes, and 1s therefore most unsuitable 
for fighting men chasing the enemy. It would 
seem that, despite their rate of progress, some 
of our warriors have managed to stow away the 
shotgun and a few cartridges into a corner of 
the tank or armoured car, and spare time is 
found occasionally to knock over a few duck. 


Rommel has been most sportisg and con- 
siderate in his retreat, as all his brief halts were 
made on the other side of a convenient marsh, 
and this I hope will be put to his credit when 
we have him in the bag. At Agheila there 
were miles of first-class lagoon shooting. 

To help in the identification ot duck, here 
is a short list of the varieties met with in these 
areas, showing among other things the colours 
of feet and bills, which is the surest method of 
distinguishing species, particularly the females : 


Variety. Bill. Feet. Distinguishing 
feature, both sexes. 
Mallard . Greenish Orange Blue. patch on 
Yellow wing. 
Pintail ...... Black ... Grey . Long neck, 
pointed tail. 
Gadwall . Dirty Grey ... French grey 
Yellow shoulder. 
Wigeon . Blue . Lead- Very small bill. 
colour 
Ferruginous Grey ... Grey ... Chestnut, white 
Duck and black. 
White eyes. 
Red-crested Black ... Pink ... Reddish-coloured 


Pochard 
Tufted Duck Grey 


feathering. 

. Greenish Tufted head. 
grey 
Yellow... 


Golden-Eye Lead- Much white on 
colour breast. 

Teal . Grey ... Brown... Green patch on 
wing. 

Garganey Grey ... Brown... White blaze by 
eye. 

Shoveller ... Black ... Orange Lanes soft bill. 

Pochard . Blue . Grey ... Thickheavyduck. 
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THE FUTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


I—COUNTIES AND REGIONS = By DR. DUDLEY STAMP 


| The following article by Dr. Dudley Stamp inaugurates a discussion on the future of local government 
in this country. It will continue for six or seven weeks, and we hope it will present all sides of what 
has lately become a highly controversial subject. 


Ought our local government areas to be re-drawn ? Ought our county council authorities to be replaced 
by regional authorities, and our smaller governing bodies such as urban and rural district councils 
by all-purpose authorities, as they have been called ? If it is agreed that many of the amenities of 
the town should be extended to the country, who is to foot the bill? Are our local councillors of the 
best possible type, or are they in too many cases inefficient guardians of the real interests of the 
community? Finally, who is to control agriculture — the county councils, with their specialised local 
knowledge, or Whitehall, with its wider view and its machinery for co-ordinating the activities of all ? 


These are some of the points to be discussed. If readers care to add to them from their own experience 
we shall be glad to publish their views. On one point we cannot have too much evidence—whether 
our existing authorities are succeeding in saving from the speculator the soul of past generations—Ep.| 


ATIONAL planning is not new in 
Britain, but it has been forgotten 
for many generations. By bold 


thinking followed by planning and 
execution the Romans nearly two thousand 
years laid the foundations of our road 
network, and it is surprising how many of the 
main through roads which we find satisfactory 
to-day follow the lines of the old Roman 
thoroughfares and how many of the least satis- 
factory are the heritage from later ages. 


ag 
ago 


The division of the country into shires, or 
earldoms, with a sheriff or earld-man, we owe 
to national planning of the Anglo-Saxons 
before the Norman conquest, and the Normans 
accepted these divisions. Many of the counties 
have remained satisfactory units of local 
government for more than fifteen centuries, 
despite the enormous changes which they have 
seen. The Anglo-Saxon shires became in 
general the administrative counties under the 
Act of 1888. Local sentiment has crystallised 
about them, and their boundaries have acquired 
«a degree of sanctity which, dispassionately 
analysed, it is difficult to-day to defend. On 
the other hand, the very natural division of 
\nglo-Saxon Britain into kingdoms has been 
perpetuated only in regional names such as 
East Anglia, Wessex, and, perhaps less 
familiar, Mercia, Deira, Bernicia and Cornubia. 
Yet these divisions were comparable in 
size and character with provinces or with 
the civil defence regions which have been 


brought into existence to- meet war-time 
needs. 

Is there any place for ‘‘regions”’ in Britain, 
and if so what should be their relations with 
existing local government units—the counties, 
county borougns, urban and rural districts ? 

Undoubtedly the great problem of the 
future is to secure a successful marriage between 
central guidance and local initiative. It is 
essential to avoid on the one hand “dictation 
by Whitehall” and it is equally important to 
get away from what has been the curse of recent 
decades—the unbridled individualism of the 


unco-ordinated rule by local authorities. 


INITIATIVE AND GUIDANCE 


As practised under the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1932 and its predecessors, 
physical planning in this country has been 
essentially local. Planning has been permissive 
and not compulsory. It has been left to local 
authorities to decide whether or not to initiate 
planning schemes and whether or not to col- 
laborate with their neighbours. Each planning 
authority, whether an individual local authority 
or a joint committee, has had to proceed 
without any guidance as to the part which it 
should play in national progress and develop- 
ment. Only when formulated were its plans 
submitted to the Ministry of Health for 
approval. 

What has been the result? Each local 
planning authority has proceeded automatically 


on the supposition that expansion in popu 
lation, and hence in the need of land for } using 
and industry, is both inevitable and de- irable 
and that increased rateable value and S} ‘Nding 
power are future goals to be achieved. ’ 10Uugh 
the planning schemes formulated prior <o the 
outbreak of war did not cover the wi ole oj 
England and Wales, when added togeth: - the, 
made provision for a population of some 
300,000,000. Since it is impossible to fo: 2se¢ 
population exceeding 50,000,000 in E gland 
and Wales, by this veductio ad absurdu: it js 
clear that (a) many existing scheme; ar 
doomed never to materialise, and (b) thai some 
form of national co-ordination is ess. ntial 
National planning is essential if chaos and wast 
of resources are to be avoided. 


Two other results of purely local p! ining 
are often forgotten. One is that ex € 
zoning of land for ‘‘development”’ enc: rages 
sporadic development with the ine ‘table 
accompaniment of intervening plots lyir - idle, 
derelict and unsightly—often whole «© tates, 
The other is that the national populatio: trend 
being what it is, an increase in one : ea of 
population, industry and rateable v can 
only be achieved at the expense of <i cating 
elsewhere ‘‘depressed’’ areas which become a 
charge on the national exchequer. ational 
prosperity is challenged far more by an unequal 
distribution of wealth among local authorities 
than among individuals. Taxation levels the 
latter, but not the former. 


ADVANTAGES OF LARGER UNITS 


National planning is a function of central 
government. It is an interpretation of Cabinet 
policy, approved by Parliament. On broad 
lines national planning must indicate what is 
expected of each of our great industries and 
what is the function of each main region of the 
country. We are used to these ideas in war- 
time—we have production targets whether for 
the output of a given industry or for the number 
of acres to be cultivated in a given county. 


SSive 


Our nation will need to plan just as efh- 
ciently if it is to maintain its place in the world 
after the war. This cannot be achieved without 
co-ordination: it cannot be achieved if 


THE WYE AND THE BLACK MOUNTAINS. Part of the West Midland Region, which also includes Birmingham and the Po ries 
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TWO T% OF COM- 
WUNITY WITHIN A 
SINGLE ¢ ;RAPHICAL A 
REGION WEOBLEY, 
HERE} DSHTRE— 
individual initiative and private corporate 


enterprise are shackled or destroyed. 


In Britain there is an unrivalled variety of 
physical environment, and one great object of 
national planning must be to see that each type 
ff land is put to its best use, all needs of the 
nation being duly considered. Some areas, such 
as Fenland, by their soil and fertility, are 
marked out by nature for food production for 
the fresh milk, vegetables and fruit which 
improved nutritional standards demand; other 
areas, such as the Lakes and much of ou: coast, 
by their inherent beauty of scenery, must be 
available for physical and mental refreshment 
as well as serving purely economic ends. 


Within a more limited area there is just 
the same need for securing a balanced use of 
land—to secure the balance between the big 
towns and the surrounding country. Most of 
our largest towns or conurbations overlap the 
boundaries of several counties. This is true 
of London, Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Tyneside and Glasgow, to 
name only the chief, but is also appreciable in 
many others such as Reading, Oxford, Bourne- 
mouth and Bath. To secure the proper balance 
a unit larger than the county is needed, which 
surely is the region. 


HOW COUNTIES ARE AFFECTED 


Unfortunately, there has already begun to 
stow up a definite opposition, if not to the 
region, at lcast to regional officers. The basis 


of this opposition is twofold. On the one hand 
it is stimulated by the fear that vested irterest 
will be inter'ered with, for there are no stronger 
ap intcests in the country than those of 
ae author ties—the great municipal corpora- 
man th uty councils, the urban and rural 
hil ae é ils. The latter even fear anni- 
ation | re determined to go down fighting. 
ndustri whose interests are nation-wide 
_— mal nearly always take wider 
jo eam ‘ise that in the long run both they 
en “ n would benefit immensely by 
‘ oe apg regulation. _On the other hand, 
ina : ‘ar that regionalism is opposed to 
a. et inciples ; if regional officers or 
tg _, ; are appointed and not chosen 
d: ae of the regions, this is clearly a 
anger, 

Son 


he many problems involved can 
‘rom the West Midland region, 


be illus¢ 
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which includes at present the five counties of 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, 
Herefordshire and Shropshire, with the great 
urban agglomerations of Birmingham, Coventry, 
the Black Country and the Potteries. Within 
this area there is land of ail types—from almost 
uninhabited moorland in the Black Mountains 
to some of the most densely populated urban 
land in the country, and where, therefore, there 
is the epitome in miniature of the problems in 
the country as a whole. Existing county boun- 
daries form a satisfactory limit to the region, 
except that the Potteries and North Stafford- 
shire belong rather to the north-east, while the 
northern half of Gloucestershire, giving an outlet 
thus to the Bristol Channel, might be added. 

It is boundary changes of this sort which 
suggest themselves as needed, rather than the 
complete realignment of county boundaries 
which some have envisaged. In such a region 
there_is a not unnatural fear that the rural 





* TUNNEL-BACK ” 


al 





areas—such as Herefordshire—may be com- 
pletely subjugated by the colossus of Birming- 
ham, and that a ‘“suburbanisation’’ of the 
whole is the real danger. 

Clearly the wealthy urban centres must 
act as leaders, but not as dictators, and the 
regional organisation must protect the rights of 
rural minorities. At the same time it is clearly 
of paramount importance that the regional 
organisation and regional officers shall be 
nominated by, or acceptable to, the major local 
authorities. 

Thus the picture is of a national plan; the 
regions being the areas of delegation, each 
region working through counties and county 
boroughs with the individual, or grouped, 
districts performing very important functions 
attuned to the general regional programme. 
Far from being extinguished, the local authori- 
ties become essential cogs in a well-geared 
machine. 


HOUSES IN BIRMINGHAM 


Are the two types to be kept separate, or is their administration to be co-ordinated ? 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ROAD 


Written 


T has been asserted that the first wheel was 
made from a section of a tree-trunk; which 
at least was round and would therefore 
roll. The solid-wheeled ox-carts still used 

in primitive places support the theory, against 
which there are many arguments, but none, I 
think, against the statement that the wheel 
made the road. 


Previous to wheeled traffic, all merchandise 
was carried on pack-saddles, and many pack- 
ways still exist. In some places the flagstones 
have been pulled up and used (stuck upright in 
the ground) as a primitive fence to a more 
modern road. In yet others, short distances 
have been left, and are more or less overgrown 
with grass and weeds, their presence unsus- 
pected by the stranger. 


THE DOCTOR’S COB 


My first recollection of such a hidden way 
was, as a boy, jumping the doctor’s cob over 
a fence in the Badsworth country or the adjoin- 
ing Fitzwilliam (Wentworth), and the animal 
slipping up and laming himself—for no reason 
I could think of until I discovered where he had 
slid on landing on one of these overgrown stone 
pack-ways. (The doctor wasn’t pleased !) 

Recollections of the road, to an older 
generation, suggest the coaching era—a period 
already departed before their time. To the 
young it suggests a straight, wide, shiny- 
surfaced dressed road and a succession of high- 
powered cars (each of them out of date almost 
as soon as bought). In due course they also will 
be writing their recollections of their road, soon, 
(when the aeroplane supersedes road 
traffic), to become as obsolete as_ the 
macadam road of the past. 


My own recollections begin in the 
90’s, just before the horse-drawn 


and Illustrated by 


vehicle was first challenged by a more rapid 
means of transit. The railways had already 
knocked out the horse for long-distance travel, 
but in all else the horse reigned supreme. I 
cannot remember actually seeing a man with 
a red flag walking in front of a mechanical 
vehicle (other than a traction engine). Yet 
I can recall the first motor vehicle quite 
clearly (1898), for my horse did a violent shy 
and unseated me, so that I did not start 
prejudiced in favour of this new method of 
travel. For a considerable number of years, 
horses strongly objected to motor vehicles, and 
also to cyclists. I think they disliked cycles 
more than cars since, cycles being silent in their 
approach from behind, they were more startled. 
But the modern horse seems to be born car- 
minded and takes little interest in either of 
them ; I won’t say takes no notice of them, for 
the horse is no fool. 


HORSES KNEW THEIR BOX 


A sporting friend, being laid up and unable 
to hunt, kindly lent me his horse-box and 
contents. The usual procedure was for the box 
to stay out until the first horse had had enough, 
when one changed on to the second and number 
one returned to his stable, the box coming out 
again late in the day to pick up myself and the 
second horse. Sometimes it was almost dark 
no those short winter days before we turned 
for home. These horses knew their own horse- 
box perfectly well—they probably recognised 
the sound of the engine, but one horse never 
learned! After dark he would insist on looking 

round and pulling up to wait for 
every large overtaking vehicle 





























HORSES WERE MORE 
STARTLED AT CYCLES 
THAN AT CARS 


LIONEL EDWARDS 


(it was usually either a lorry or the village ’bys) 
which was both annoying and undig. ifieg_ 
though as far as dignity was co cerned 
that was nothing to my feelings on ; nother 
occasion. 


I was lent a horse in the Croome ¢>untry 
and had a very pleasant ride on him ntl | 
turned for home. All went well unti! about 
four p.m., just as the children were com 1g out 
of school, when we arrived at a railwz ’ arch 
across the road. It had been raining © eavily 
and a sheet of water, not more than 6 ins. deep 
stretched for 20 yds. on either side of the ridge, 
The horse was convinced this flood wat r con. 
cealed some hidden ditch (he had evident y been 
had before !) and nothing would induce iim to 
get his feet wet, and I didn’t want to we: mine 
by leading him. The situation was save ij bya 
small girl (who was evidently used to equine 
ways). The undignified sight of a pink coated 
sportsman being led through 6 ins. of w.-ter by 
a small girl in gum boots greatly delig! ‘ed her 
schoolmates ! 


“ QUIET TO RIDE AND DRIVE” 


However, we must cast back a bit. Ina 
not so distant past only the rich kept hunters 
for that purpose alone. Those of inoderate 
means, such as the doctor, the lawyer, the 
parson, the farmer and all kinds of tradesmen, 
kept a dual-purpose animal with a warranty 
“Quiet to ride and drive.’’ I need hardly say 
that they didn’t all fill the warranty, and 
several animals that I recall were much safer 
under saddle than in the shafts. Therefore a 
very necessary part of their equipment was a 
kicking-strap, and several of these, rotten with 
age, still hang on the harness-room wall. 

All the same I can remember only two 
disasters which resulted directly from putting 
saddle horses into harness. The first was 
exceedingly funny, except for the victims. The 
male members of the party were cycling to and 
from a picnic; the fair sex drove a blood pony 
in a phaeton and started home first. Half an 
hour later, coasting down a hill, the cyclists 
passed, with much bell-ringing, through a small 
crowd who appeared to be clustered round two 
dishevelled females sitting in a ditch. 

‘““What’s it all about?”’ said I. 

“Oh, only a couple of drunken gypsies 
fighting,’’ said P. 

But a little farther on we came to bits 0! 
harness, and then a trap firmly wedged in @ 
hedge. It was our trap! P. went back, and | 
went on to find a doctor, which within a ‘mile 
or so I did. But the day’s disasters continued, 
as the doctor, jumping on to my large-framed 
cycle, being a small man, could not reach the 
pedals, with the result that he turned a somer- 
sault and I had to carry him back into his own 


surgery. 
HIT BY TRUSS OF STRAW 


The second case would probabiy have 
happened with any horse. A truss of straw fell 
from a passing wagon and hit him. (le, not 
unnaturally, bolted and turned us al! over— 
with no serious results except to the arness. 

A runaway on a rural road is a n k-ard- 
water affair compared with one in a t wn. A 
former director of CountRY LIFE prov ed me 
with an exciting 10 minutes when driv 1g "4 
pony trap to catch a train at Balhan W hat 
frightened the animal I forget, but I ave @ 
vivid recollection of the trail of ruir ve left 
behind us until we finally collided ‘ith ¢ 
stationary tramcar, which brought to 4 
standstill also. 

Of later date is a runaway I sa 
Old Surrey and Burstow country. I wa 
ing from hunting on a main road cramr 
motor traffic, most of it returning from 
races, when I became aware of a § 
horse overtaking me. Driven by the 
the frightened animal was galloping ar 
cars with dangling reins and flying stir: 
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own horse into a canter I was 


ing m 
rg watch Lim as he passed, without 


ut what to do with him I 
A policeman on point duty 
flatly refused 0 have anything to do 
with the anim l. At the next village I 
enquired for cable. Of course, the inn 


much trouble, 
had no idea. 


had none! entually I put the horse 
into a baker’ stable with a flour-sack 
ver its lois. 

er poe z home I rang up the 
local police ag the animal’s where- 
abouts, and r they telephoned saying 
they had ¢ rered the owner, who 
apparently had a fall jumping into 
aside road, h the riderless horse had 
followed un reached the main road 
and thus | 1e involved in the race 
crowd. 

The y of to-day is no more 
foolish thar. 2 were in our young days. 
I remember ..any years ago going to 
a dance wi celebrated the birthday 
of our host or the engagement of the 
daughter — forget which. Anyway, 
things bece * somewhat hilarious to- 
wards the vy hours, and when the 
carriages w. - eventually called for, many 
of the coac uen had by this time also 


reached eit’ » an ultra-cheerful or else 
somnolent «ge. On one of the latter 
someone placed a dirty trick, for, noticing 
the driver \s but half awake, he un- 
buckled the reins from the bits and 
buckled them to the terrets. Away went 


the horses, glad to be on the way home, 
but their sense of direction took them the 
shortest way, which was across the tennis 
lawns, and they ended up in the laurel bushes 
at the lodge gate. Perhaps for the sake of the 
occupants it was just as well they didn’t get as 
far as the main road and its traffic. 

It seems strange to think of now, but dances 
and dinner parties in the country were usually 


THE CHOICE 


HIS is about the time of year at which 

normally many shoots change hands, 

sand obviously one of the most important 
; questions arising, when one is prospect- 
ing any type of ground with a view to leasing it, 
is for how many guns is it equal to providing 
sport. Not only the abundance of game upon 
it but also the natural amenities and acreage 
are pertinent issues. Because no two properties 
are quite alike and potential yields may vary 
quite as much with increasing or declining 
cultivation from year to year as with seasonal 
weather vicissitudes, it would be just as absurd 
to suggest that four guns are the outside limit 
for 1,200 acres whatever their situation as that 
a 5,000-acre property will always provide enough 
sport for twice that number. 


COMPLEXION OF THE COUNTRY 


Briefly, then, the first consideration is the 
complexion of the country. Is it simply part- 
ridge ground, or are there coverts also, and if 
SO, are the latter straggling and extensive, or 


compact? [s there marsh and rough ground, 
yielding snipe and wildfowl to augment game 
stocks? is the shoot as broad as it is long, or 
indented by neighbouring peninsulas which 
render 't‘Seult to drive without sending birds 
at every Seat across the boundaries ? 

Na‘ ccily, mixed ground in a ring fence 
es ides _ deal more scope than grass and 
i ee ‘Ss, With perhaps a few scattered 
ic ithin rather narrow boundaries, 
leone ws in the interests of partridge- 
aaa aks, stand more than a limited 
this : a hammering in the season. In 
joa bee ‘on one may suggest that even 
hiadien cundred acres of marsh may be an 
pee set in permitting the inclusion of 
oh tenes or two, for this type of ground will 
lesa vide a good few extra days’ pot- 
mre ‘nereby give the game “ preserves” 

Tr ‘ween organised driving fixtures. 


ere is another aspect. From the 


_— ' of a syndicate quite as important 
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THE RUNAWAY AMONG THE RACE-GOERS’ 


arranged for moonlight nights, as carriage 
lamps were little use for the purpose of illumina- 
tion. In addition they had on windy nights an 
unpleasant habit of getting blown out every 
mile or two, and if it was cold, the horses did 
not like standing still for you to light them 
again. 

Ah well, you will still find in your diary 
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CARS 


the phases of the moon, probably tucked away 
between Bank Holidays and Stamp Duties, and, 
although perhaps in these nights of black-out 
the moon has again come into its own, in times 
of peace your powerful head-lights have super- 
seded moonlight, but even their dazzling beams 
cannot reveal to a younger generation a period 
which has already faded into the shadows. 


OF A WAR-TIME SHOOT —I 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


is the question of expense. The fewer guns, 
the higher individually the cost, and local 
geography is very material in this connection. 
For instance, in some areas it may be next to 
impossible to keep wild pheasants from straying 
far afield; in others, high farming to the detri- 
ment of abundant nesting sites may adversely 
affect partridge prospects. So that, although 
the syndicate in a poor game country may raise 
and shoot as much as its opposite number in 
more favourable circumstances, the bag will 
only be achieved by the employment of extra 
labour (if it can be got !), and at possibly double 
the cost. 

__If the maximum of sport is to be obtained 
at the minimum cost, all these considerations are 
material. For this reason one can no more fixa 
hard and fast rule that four, six or eight guns are 
an ideal number in a syndicate than that four, 
six or eight acres of ground are sufficient in these 
days to support a pair of partridges. 


RISK OF DISAPPOINTMENT 


It is better to plan for few guns rather 
than too many. My point is that to take a 
medium-sized, and possibly not very well 
equipped, shoot in the hope of cramming eight 
guns on to it every week-end throughout the 
season is bound to lead to disappointment. 
Even under peace-time conditions of intensive 
preservation with a good covert shoot with, say, 
1,500 hand-reared birds, there was always a 
risk of too big a bag the first time through, pre- 
supposing eight useful shots were in the picture. 
With partridges, much more dependent as they 
are on changing seasons, the risk is even greater. 

I can imagine at this juncture the captious 
critic using the remainder of this article to light 
his pipe! ‘‘Twaddle; bags can never be too 
big!’’ But the point is this. Most men would 
prefer beyond all else to spread their sport over 
many days between September and January 
rather than to have three or four almighty 
beanos early on and then blanks for the remain 
der of the season. 


On a privately owned shoot, of course, the 
individual can regulate his big days and the 
number of his guests, and he can, moreover, 
amuse himself with pot-hunting round the 
boundaries whenever he feels like it. If he 
shoots too hard in early autumn, that is his 
look-out, but members of a syndicate, tied as 
they are to certain definite fixtures, which under 
present conditions of war work must be few 
and far between, lack similar opportunities. But 
of course, this question also turns very much 
on the nature of a shoot; if there are prolific 
side-lines, such as duck and snipe, it will make 
a lot of difference. 


LIMIT ON A DAY’S BAG 


On questions of this kind it is impossible 
to do more than generalise, because the marks- 
manship of syndicates and individuals differs 
as widely as do the game-holding capacities of 
shootings. But perhaps one may suggest that 
when there is any question of a place being overe 
gunned and consequently shot too hard, a limit 
on every day’s bag will obviate the necessity of 
cutting down the number of shooting fixtures, 
and restriction of individuals to one gun apiece 
will have an equally salutary effect. 

Though these measures even may not be 
sufficient. Of course, men may shoot every 
week-end, with high days and holidays into the 
bargain if expense is no object. But then the 
problem ceases to be a problem, for there is 
nothing easier on a model shoot, stocked in 
abundance, than to work out how much ground 
can be taken every day to yield a maximum. 


That, however, is not how most men, not 
being millionaires, look at things. What the 
average shooter, whether on his own or in 
syndicate partnership, wants primarily is 
ground which will yield him fair average bags 
on each occasion of his shooting. In my next 
article I shall make some suggestions as to how 
this may be achieved. 


(To be concluded.) 
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CHANGED 
LONDON 


OLD VIEWS OF Nry 
PROJECTS AT THE 
GUILDHALL 


HE plans being ma le anq 

considered for trans orming 

London after the : ar, far 

reaching as they 2 e, and 

need to be, are of course o: ly the 

latest instalment of an u: ending 

process. One of the chief sources of 

VIEW OF THE LONDON AND CROYDON RAILWAY information relating to past altera. 


" ‘ . ee a : os ac ” tions is the great collection o prints 
From the great cutting at New Cross, looking towards the Greenwich Railway. E. Duncan, 1839. and drawings contained in the Guild 


hall Library, a selection of wh'ch the 
Librarian, Mr. E. L. Douthwa e, is to 
be congratulated for putt 1g on 
exhibition at this appropria » time, 

The Guildhall itself, now -overed 
with its temporary roof, is *’e prin. 
cipal exhibit of Changed ~ondon, 
The great library is also in 11> again, 
scarred but intact. This ©hibition 
calls attention to the pri ~idential 
preservation of the superb collection 
of historical views of Londen and its 
environs, the fate of which exercised 
all familiar with its treasures. These 
had been richly added to in recent 
years, notably by the late Lord 
Wakefield’s interest in the collection, 
and now, when its recording functions 
are needed more than ever before, is 
being steadily added to. 

Looking at some of the old prints 
and drawings now displayed, it is 
salutary to see how our forbears 
tackled much the same problems as 
we in much the same optimistic 
spirit. In many cases their improve- 
ments were made at a high cost in 
what we should now regard as historic 
monuments. The creation of the 
thoroughfare of Whitehall, for exam- 
ple, was at the cost of destroying the 
Holbein Gate that blocked it—to 
ferm the entry to the old Palace. 
There is a lovely water-colour sketch 

7 : ss de of the Gate by Paul Sandby. The 
CROOKED LANE AND ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH building of the present London 
Before demolition for the approaches to London Bridge. G. Scharf, 1830 Bridge, too, about 1830, involved the 
pulling down of many delightful old 
buildings, happily recorded in two 
water-colours by that fine artist 
George Scharf, a Bavarian émigri 
after Waterloo and father of Sit 
George Scharf, first Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

One especially of Schar!’s views 
is topographically interesting 4 
showing the relative positions of the 
old and the new bridges: the old 
arches being demolished at the side ol, 
and at the same low leve' as, St 
Magnus the Martyr Chure!: ; those 
of the new a little dist :ce up 
stream. Another lovely dr»wing 0! 
his depicts Crooked Lane, lined with 
a fascinating assortment of (-corgial 
shop fronts, and the Wren c’.rch 0! 
St. Michael, Crooked Lane, ju before 
they were all pulled down. ' 

It was the coming of the » »ilways 
that sounded the knell of the ‘ 2orgial 
city with its girdle of s urban 
villages. Not only did thesta. ns and 
their approaches create ne traffic 
foci which were never ac _uately 
related,to the old plan, su as" 


(Left) OLD AND NEW L. ‘DON 
BRIDGE, WITH ST. M4 NUS’ 
CHURCH 
From the site of Adelaide Hous. 
G. Scharf, 1830. 
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the viaducts and cuttings cut up the en- 


development had previously been 
not undignified, with the result 
out was fatally discouraged. 
| water-colour by E. Duncan, 
the brief phase between the 
| and the response of the jerry- 
se the London and Croydon 
eat Cutting at New Cross,”’ 
-vel Greenwich Railway in the 
s on clean arches across the yet 
a few years the brightness of 
d blackened, and London had 
the intervals. There is, perhaps, 
that schemes for a high-level 
d to be very carefully considered 
eir effects on the vicinity. 
> greatest changes to London 
» nineteenth century was the 
» Thames Embankment. One 
rrowing of the river is that the 
s will never again freeze across 
the building of a Thames 
Frost Fair be held. The last one 
in a drawing of 1814. Another 
rse, was to deprive the many 
ns of their water frontage. How 
ple Gardens must have been, with 
ove the river shown in Thomas 
ing of circa 1830. 
he pictures shown have evidently 
as illustrating still current topics. 
x glimpse of the old Dog and 
tance, throws light on night life in 
e French Revolution. This place 
ent, which occupied the site of 
fospital (now the Imperial War 


Museum) in St. George’s Fields, was a ‘‘low” 
counterpart of Ranelagh. Concerts, and evi- 
dently dances, were held there, attended “‘by 
the riff raff and scum of the town,”’ it is said. 
Incidentally the name, as of another Dog and 
Duck once standing in Hertford Street, Mayfair, 
came from the sport of pitting a duck against 
a dog in a specially placed pond, a sporting 
precedent of pigeon-shooting. 

A coloured engraving by R. G. Reeve of 
London Fire Engines, after James Pollard, is a 
lively representation of the scene described in 
Rejected Addresses : 

The Hand-in-Hand the race begun, 

Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 

Th’ Enchange, where old insurers run, 

The Eagle where the new. 

Engines of the County, Westminster, and 
Phoenix Fire Offices, with intrepid top-hatted 
firemen, are seen, only one, if any, of which 
would stay to fight the fire, depending on which 
company’s plate was found affixed to the scene 
of the conflagration. The fire offices’ brigades 
were eventually combined into the London 
Salvage Corps, later into the London Fire 
Brigade and, in recent months, the National 
Fire Service which merges all local organisations. 

Most curious of these old links with recent 
developments is a solution of the problem of 
pedestrian traffic in congested streets. We are 
apt to think that this, and the suggestion of 
lootbridges over crowded crossings, are pecu- 
liarly modern developments. But about 1850 
thomas Dunn proposed iron footbridges over 
several trattic centres. A project shows a scheme 
lor the bottom of Ludgate Hill. His company 
iS describe’ as ‘engineers and manufacturers 
of every description of Railway plant, bridges, 
boilers, coissons, iron roofing, etc.,”’ and its 
address . the Windsor Bridge and Iron 
Works, Manchester. From the stylistic resem- 
my tue railway bridge erected later over 
udgate ! looks as though the same firm 
Were res}... ole for it—one of the more unfortu- 
nate of »- ‘:opolitan improvements. Perhaps 
the mos itiful engraving in the exhibition 
is from /. as Girtin’s drawing of St. Paul’s 
ae emee fill before the railway bridge was 
uilt—: we may now hope to see it again 
<n | als of the Royal Academy are 
adopted Curtus CRowE. 


(Right) PROPOSAL TO OVERCOME 
\FFIC CONGESTION 


Prin : new footbridge at the crossing 
adhe a’ of Ludgate Hill.” by Thomas 
Dunn, circa 1850. 


“ Desig: 


GEORGIAN NIGHT LIFE 


The Dog and Duck, St. George’s Fields, 1789. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES’ FIRE ENGINES. 


After James Pollard 
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EVERSLEY MANOR, HAMPSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF SIR ANTHONY 
COPE, BT. 


Many of the historic contents of Bramshill now furnish this 
charming Georgian house built for Wadham Wyndham about 
1736, possibly by James of Greenwich 


in James I’s reign—it is sometimes thought for Henry, 

Prince of Wales—did not become the home of the 

Copes till 1700. Consequently a large proportion of 
its uncommonly fine furnishing was of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When, in 1936, Lord Brocket took over Bramshill 
from the late Sir Denzil Cope, the latter and Lady Cope 
removed the choicest of the contents to the relatively small, 
but charming and distinguished, Georgian house in another 
part of the same parish, which had served intermittently as a 
dower house for a century and more. The exquisite walnut 
and mahogany, the delicate mirrors and family portraits 
are perfectly at home here; some may have returned to 
their original home after a hundred years’ duty in the lofty 
tapestried salons of the more famous house. Indeed, in 
many respects they are seen to better advantage in this 
more intimate contemporary setting. Undoubtedly the 
being able to draw upon so rich a reservoir as the rooms of 
Bramshill has resulted in the manor house becoming one of 
the most perfectly furnished of small Georgian houses and, 
thanks to Lady Cope’s unerring taste, one of the most 
charmingly decorated. 

As the home of the present lord of the manor of 
Eversley, it is appropriate that the place should now be 
called the Manor House. Previously, however, it was known 
as Fir Grove, evidently from the tall Scots firs through whose 
slender stems the urbane red brick front is approached. 

It is unusual to find an early Georgian house in a 
setting of pines. The effect is distinctly pleasing, its 
originality having evidently suggested the name Fir Grove. Its 
builder was Wadham Wyndham, and, according to his monu- 
ment in the church, he “came to reside in this parish in 1736.” 
He married Catharine Chandler, daughter of a Bishop of 
Durham, “with whom he lived near 46 years and whom he 
left an afflicted widow” in 1779, aged 82. His name indicates 
that he came of the Somerset family of Orchard Wyndham, 
one of whom in Elizabethan times married the sister and 
coheir of Nicolas Wadham the College founder. That union 
begot a brood most of which founded Wyndham clans 
—at Felbrigg, Cromer, Dunraven Castle, and™~ Dinton, 


Buss the great house built by Lord Zouche 


‘ithe ebay — 


1—THE WARM BRICK FRONT 
SEEN THROUGH THE FIR GROVE 


besides the line who became Earls of 
Egremont. 

Among the residents of Eversley 
when Wadham Wyndham came to live 
there was the distinguished architect 
John James, the assistant of Wren and 
Vanbrugh at St. Paul’s and Greenwich, 
who had just built himself the miniature 
country seat of Warbrook. James 1s 
also credited with having superin- 
tended the Georgian alterations to 
the church (in which he is buried) and 
possibly of the rectory also. There 1s 
sufficient affinity with his other work, 
such as Orleans House, Twickesham, 
for Fir Grove to be attributed to him. 

fees % The emphasised central pedimen' 1s 4 
4 LAR = lighter version of the Warbrook cesign, 
| ; ) the plan of which, with flanking «ings, 
| : resembles Fir Grove. 
f 


Perhaps more convincing 2°: the 
traces of an imposing formal lan: scap¢ 
} lay-out. James was an author y om 
gardening, having translated Le ! ynd’s 

Theory and Practice of Gardenin , and 
formed a canal framed by gro 2s ™ 
front of his own house. At Fir rove 
the landscape garden is cu ously 
unrelated to the house, lying some 
distance to the west of it. The 
2.—ENTRY HALL AND STAIRCASE. Portraits of Ensign Cope, killed in a duel at the pleasure grounds roughly forma ate, 
Tower, and Lady Bolingbroke who died of a broken heart with a road along the north si the 


4 
¢ 
| . 
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3.—WITH PALE SAGE GREEN WALLS AND UPHOLSTERY: THE DRAWING-ROOM 
A remarkable chinoiserie mirror attributed to John Linnell about 1760 





4—THE LIBRARY. — — 
WALLS AND BOOKCASES ae ad ; tae eat 
LIGHT SNUFF COLOUR; Re 
GLOWI'G WALNUT; 

UPHOL”” «RY OF DEEP 

REDS ND BROWNS 
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white, accentuating the dark tones 


. of por. 
traits and the few choice pieces of 


walnut 


furniture, thereby developing the black anq 
white pattern suggested by the pavi 1g with 


ase its black insets. The portrait by Kneiler over 
yr i tulsa Pd the table is of Frances Winchco abe oj 
‘ , Bucklebury, descended from Jack o! Ney. 
bury, first wife of Henry St. Johr, Lom 
Bolingbroke, who died it is said of a broken 
heart on his leaving her for Mme. de /illette 
in 1718. The small one to the left is o young 
William Cope of the Coldstream (‘uards 
killed at the Tower in a duel the day he joined 
the regiment in 1706. On the table - ray be 
noticed an unusual piece of silver (Fi, . 6) in 
the shape of a combined bracket canc lestick 
and inkwell, with sand dredger and hand- 
bell, the whole contained in a scroll 1 tray 
with a handle. It was a writing-table fitting 
but is appropriate in its place for the recur. 
rent emergency of electricity failure. 
Ascending to the first-floor | nding 
(Fig. 5) two objects merit attention. \t the 
head of the long flight of the stairs hangs 
a fine full-length portrait, in a scarlet : vat, of 
that ‘‘celebrated, cultivated, unde -rated 
nobleman”’ Charles Mordaunt, third ‘<arl of 
Peterborough, by Amiconi. He is best xnown 
as Commander-in-Chief of the oper bouffe 
5.—AT THE HEAD OF THE STAIRS: PRINCE HENRY’S FUNERAL CASQUE, — expedition to Spain staged as a diversion 
AND LORD PETERBOROUGH FULL LENGTH IN SCARLET during Marlborough’s Ramillies campaign, 
In after years “he made 
house approached from it by famous his hospitality at Par- 
a drive near the north-east : si son s Green, where his conver- 
corner. The lay-out occupies Psa se sation and his cookery, his music 
the western third of this square. aye Eee tee and his wall-fruit, delighted the 
A large rectangular lake is ‘4; . aE artistic and literary society of 
dammed up above the road at Pt Seer Oe Bes Bee: ees ie Queen Anne _and the early 
the north-west corner, and the eae a : wa ; ae Georges.”” Swift, who had a 
whole (Fig. 7) screened from the ey oe, a: > = —aa . certain affection for him, called 
rest of the grounds by a splen- eae FG okt c ee Ae him, with friendly insight, the 
did lime walk running north yee : = t? : ramblingest lying rogue onearth 
and south. South of the lake is bs ih AS dc al ae pee * and ‘a skeleton in outward 
the marshy bed of another one, / Fee ge Se ~ . tS figure’ — which the portrait, 
at the head of which is a stately " 5) ie i> ag though idealised, confirms. His 
grove of oaks. Along the ' niece Penelope Mordaunt married 
south side of the grounds are Se 6 : “ Sir Monnoux Cope, the son ol 
traces of a straight canal, with Y= the purchaser of Bramshill. 
another lime walk along its af The gigantic helmet hanging 
inner side. There are no existing uN near by might almost be the 
signs of formal planning in ps original of the monstrous casque 
relation to the house, the 3 mar pe gg ee 
south side of which has been ; I “AN cen ae astle of Otranto. It formerly hung 
miideady waned. Phe e- 6.—COMBINED CANDLESTICK AND INKSTAND. SILVER. in the Long Gallery at Bramshill, 
planation seems to be either CIRCA 1760 and is said to be the funeral 
that the lay-out is somewhat 
earlier than the existing house, and was 
planned in relation to an earlier one standing 
elsewhere, though there is no record of it; or 
that the design was never completed, 
possibly owing to the change of fashion about 
that time from formal to picturesque planting, 
in which style the remainder may have 
been finished off or subsequently altered. 
The house consists of a staircase entry 
hall (Fig. 2) with bay-windowed drawing- 
room to the left (Fig. 3) and dining-room to 
the right. Beyond the drawing-room a 
later two-storey extension contains a lovely 
room lit both ends, now the library (Fig. 4). 
A single-storey extension to the right of the 
dining-room, of more recent date, provides 
for the kitchen and offices. Considerable 
additions have also been made from time to 
time to the back, where it is possible that a 
small older building may have been incor- 
porated in the eighteenth-century house. 
The principal addition is a long low morning 
room (Fig. 8), in prolongation of the drawing- 
room. Beside it a broad passage from the 
entry hall, seen through the archway in 
Fig. 2, leads to a domestic chapel. 
The entry hall and staircase are painted 





(Right) 7—THE LIME WALK AND THE 
LAKE 
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3-THE MORNING ROOM. GREYISH GREEN WALLS; BLACK LACQUER; AND BLUES AND PURPLES IN THE FURNISHINGS 


casque of Henry, Prince of Wales. St. George’s cross is 
painted on the front, the three feathers and Ich dien behind. 
An identical helmet, formerly in Mr. Cripps-Day’s collection, 
hung over Henry VI’s grave at Windsor till 1790, and was 
recently restored to that position. This helmet may have 
been displaced at the same time and acquired by Dr. 
Sir Richard Cope owing to the traditional connection of 
Prince Henry with Bramshill. 

The drawing-room (Fig. 3), pale sage green walls with 
touches of crimson in curtains, cushion-covers, and the 
old Persian carpet, reflects the colour scheme of the 
pastoral design in Brussels tapestry. Pale green is the 
colour of the old silk upholstery of the gilt armchairs, 
part of a remarkable set formerly in the Great Drawing- 
room at Bramshill, which have oval backs and squab 
seats, the arms carved as a festoon of drapery finishing in 
a lion mask. The design suggests a date contemporary 
with Sir William Chambers’s reign as cynosure of taste, 
about 1760, just before the Adams became fashionable. 

lhe overmantel mirror is one of several magnificent 
ones that used to be in the Great Drawing-room at 
Biamshill. The chinoiserie of its rococo framework is 
extended to six of its glass panels which are actual 
Chinese paintings on mirror. The apex was originally sur- 
mounted by a carved basket of flowers. It belongs to a 
group that Mr. Edwards and Miss Jourdain have 
recently shown to correspond closely to John Linnell’s 
distinctive treatment. If so, it would not be surprising 
it the chairs came from the same maker. 

Many: ' the most attractive contents of the house are 
in the mor 1¢ room (Fig. 8). It seems to take its greyish 
Sere green. olouring from four amusing paintings of the 
_ bs ul Brill, of which Winter is seen over the 
wor Fac Jue and purple tints are contributed by the 
"et an. cepened in the black and gold lacquered 
chin or iest. Two lovely Chinese glass pictures in 
; — mes may have prompted the late W. B. 
Co " é io lived at Warbrook, to leave to Lady 
a sa \isite Chinese sculptured figure that now 
‘ite is pily in the window corner (Fig. 9). It 
steer “hanshi marble and to represent one of the 
aves va Suan Yin, the Goddess of Childhood and 
ein : ch a set, somewhat similar, exists at 

aa t; Newmarket. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
(To be continued.) CORNER OF THE MORNING ROOM 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. Born August 12, 1774; died March 21, 1843 





OUTHEY is to-day unduly neglected. 
In his own time he was one of the most 
famous and widely admired of English 


writers. He was thought a great poet, 
equal—some would have said superior—to 


Wordsworth; a great historian—De Quincey 
compared him, to his advantage, with Gibbon; 
a great political journalist, of the same calibre 
as his opponents Hazlitt and Macaulay. Now 
he is remembered only as an obscure figure in 
the history of the Romantic Movement, a pale 
associate of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and as 
the author of the Life of Nelson and a few short 
pieces for children. 

Why has his stock fallen so low? And why, 
you may ask, should it be worth while to give 
even a passing thought to his centenary? 

His work was misjudged by his contem- 
poraries, who absurdly over-valued his poetry. 
To-day it seems incredible that his vast epics 
—Madoc is 9,000 lines long—could have enjoyed 
a steady sale for many years. But so it was: 
they pleased a wide audience, taking their place 
with the latest novels and the very similar epics 
of Scott, Moore and Byron as the staple reading 
of the young and romantic, the Marianne 
Dashwoods and Catherine Morlands. 

Then came an inevitable change of taste. 
The extravagant romanticism of Southey’s time 
passed out of fashion, his poems “‘dated”’: 
and as they are quite devoid of charm they 
have never since experienced a revival; they 
cannot be made into attractive “period pieces.”’ 
Not that they are without their merits. Southey 
was a smooth and expert craftsman, and his 
ear was admirable: fine passages are to be met 
with in almost all the poems. But there is little 
in them that is moving. 

At its best Southey’s verse achieves a cold, 
descriptive majesty or, in a few of his short 
poems, a.true pathos. Such things, however, 
are rare with him, and few readers will think 
they compensate for the unintelligible stories 
and the cardboard characters with their out- 
landish names (Yuhidthiton, Tezozomoc, Mooma 
and the rest). 

On the other hand, Southey’s prose works 
were under-estimated in his own time. They 
were praised by a few discriminating critics, 
including his fierce but just enemy Hazlitt, but 
in general they passed with little comment: a 
few thousand copies were sold of each, some of 
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them were reprinted two or three times, 
and then they quietly dropped out of the 
publishers’ lists. The best of his earlier 
prose works—indeed, one of the finest 
things he wrote—is the Letters from 
England by Don Manuel Alvarez 
Espriella (a fictitious Spaniard invented 
by Southey). This is a fascinating de- 
scription of England in 1807: the face 
of the country, the habits of the people, 
their religious sects, their politics, their 
laws, their sports, are all acutely 
described in the liveliest style. It was 
one of his most successful books: yet 
it ran through only three editions and 
was never reprinted after 1814. 

It was much the same with his 
most famous work, the Life of Nelson. 
First published in book form in 1813, it 
had been reprinted five times when 
Southey died thirty years later: a 
respectable, hardly a spectacular, sale. Since 
then there have been at least seventy editions— 
perhaps a truer figure would be nearer a hundred. 
It was not his contemporaries, but the Late 
Victorians, who discovered the Life of Nelson 
for what it is—‘‘the peerless model of short 
biographies,’’ as one of them called it. Sir 
Geoffrey Callender has very truly remarked 
that “‘the ‘Nelson’ whom we know to-day is 
almost as truly Southey’s creation as ‘Henry 
the Fifth’ and ‘Richard the Third’ are Shake- 
speare’s.’’ Here is a great achievement: an 
historian’s evocation of a living character from 
a mass of documentary material, set down in 
vivid and memorable words. 

But what explains the triumphant success 
of the Life of Nelson and the failure of Southey’s 
more elaborate and carefully-wrought epics? 
It is not that he was without the impulse or 
the faculty for poetry. (Any one who doubts 
that should re-read his account of the death of 
Nelson or, to take something not so well known, 
the single paragraph describing the end of the 
French ship Orient at the Battle of the Nile.) 
Nor is it that Southey had any notable feeling 
for the sea or any special understanding of it: 
the book contains a number of landsman’s 
errors that need to be corrected. 

The explanation lies in a different quarter. 
When Southey wrote of England and of English 
history, he wrote at his best, for that was what 








SOUTHEY’S BOOKPLATE, BY BE’ 


WITH HIS ARMS AND MOTT 


truly moved him. Like the giant 

whose strength departed as soon as his 
the earth, the virtue seems to go out of 
directly he loses touch with his own 
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et left 
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yuntry, 


His long poems are chiefly conceriied with 
remote ages and peoples, with Mexico, Paraguay, 


India and Spain, and his imagination 


is not 


powerful enough to make them live for us. But 
set him to write of England and he will at once 
write well, even in the most unpropitious cir- 


cumstances. 
mising than the official verses he turned 


Nothing could appear less pro- 


out, as 


Poet Laureate, on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales; yet, by making Windsor 
and the history of the English royal line 
his background, he achieves one of his best 


poems, of a true elegiac stateliness. 


Again, late in life he was commissioned to 


produce four volumes of Lives of the 
Admirals. 


British 


He grumbled, most unwontedly, 


while writing the book, saying that nothing 
would have persuaded him to undertake it but 
the large financial reward it offered. Yet the 
result is not greatly inferior to the Life of Nelson 
itself—a fine, clear narrative of the naval history 


of England. 
Southey is, in fact, 
intensely English of writers. 


one of the most 
He was English 


to the core, by descent, in personality and 


in character. 
Scottish or Irish in him; his father’s 
sprang from Somerset, his 


He had no strain of W 


elsh or 
family 


mother’s from 


Herefordshire. Though he spent his early years 
in Bristol and Bath and was educated at West- 
minster and Oxford, he was a thorough country- 


man at heart. 


All his life he detested London : he vowed 
he would never live there—‘‘six months 


London would be my death,’’ he once 


and as soon as he was able to set up 1 


wrote; 


yuse on 


his own he established himself in the country. 
The last forty years of his life he passed at Greta 
Hall, on the outskirts of Keswick. It remains 


to-day much as it was when Southey 
it: a tall, plain house of the late eig 
century, with curved wings at the : 
stands a little withdrawn upon a 
looking out towards Borrowdale and t! 
tains of Newlands, as De Quincey said, ” 
ing themselves like pavilions.”’ 

It has often been remarked that 
is not really a “Lake Poet”: his poe 
ciples had little in common with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. But th« 
only connection with Keswick was th 
accident of his living in the town, anc, 
he had no north-country blood in 
presence can still be felt there and he iS 
famous citizen. His sober descriptior 
scenery of the Lakes in his Collogutes- 
panied as they are by William Westall’: 
ful engravings—have not lost their c 
their truthfulness, and they testify vet 
to the deep understanding he felt 
splendid country. They can be mat 
surpassed by passages describing ot 
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of England scattered through the 

yast bulk of his letters, for he 

had a real love of the English 
side. 

“i is something English, 

too, in his vy @ppearance. He 

tall and « “tremely thin—like 


m pair of tons, Carlyle said: he 
had a great -urved nose, fine 
hazel eyes, «'¢ 4M aspiring look 
that made h resemble a hawk. 
As he gre’ Older, under the 
pressure of nal sorrow and a 
crushing bu. 1 of overwork, his 
face lost s( f its fire, until in 


* who saw him in 


1817 a fore : 
-ondon described 


the streets 


him as like ninie Sampson or 
“some cou! parson trying with 
great diffic y to compose his 
Sunday ser 1.”’ A sketch of 
him made « “ards the end of his 
life, when was 62, shows him 
as a prema‘ ely old man: he is 
out fora wa «in his rusty country 
clothes, an’ ie clutches an um- 
brella with icity. 

As a ig man he was a 
rebel, enti: iastic, sentimental, 
generous-m iced and in sympathy 
with the Fre. -h Revolution. Then, 
as he grew v.der, he became more 
wary, suspi‘ous of theorists and 


doctrinaires, with their Utopias, 
their Rights of Man, their Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. He came 
to lay more and more stress on 
practical reform and to believe 
less and less in liberal idealism. 
This turned him ultimately into 
arigid Tory, an alarmist opponent of progress. 
But, though there was much that was timid 
and unattractive in his later political ideas, 
he did retain a genuine interest in what he 
believed to be the principles of reform. It was 
he more than any one else who turned 
Shaftesbury’s mind to examining the conditions 
of employment of children in factories, and 
even at the end of his life, when he passed for 
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SOUTHEY AT THE AGE OF 30 
From a drawing by Henry Edridge in the National Portrait Gallery 


a still more extreme Tory than the Duke of 
Wellington, he showed a genuine sympathy 
with Robert Owen’s socialistic experiments. 

His mind was certainly narrow and 
obstinate, his grasp of politics uncertain, but 
to the end his touchstone remained ‘‘ What is 
practicable? What is possible ?’’—surely a very 
English trait. 

Yet, though he was a high Tory, Southey 


FLAT-RACING IN 


HE list of flat-racing fixtures recently 

issued by the Jockey Club should be a 

matter of satisfaction to the many who 

are interested in the breeding and the 
racing of the thoroughbred horse. Very 
naturally the fixtures are, as before, regionalised, 
only horses trained north of the Trent being 
allowed to race at Stockton and Pontefract, 
which are allotted six days each; those in the 
south being catered for, as last season, at 
Windsor and Salisbury, with the addition of 
Ascot with five fixtures each, while the horses 
in residence at Newmarket are confined to 
Newmarket (12 days). To this centre outside 
horses will be allowed to travel and will 
be afforded facilities for travel for such 
important events as the One Thousand and Two 
Thousand Guineas; the Derby and the Oaks; 
the Coronation Cup; the Queen Mary and the 
Coventry Stakes and the Gold Cup, or rather 


their war-time substitutes. 
THE SEASON’S FIXTURES 

: Briefly put the fixtures read : April 10 
(Saturday , Windsor; April 17 (Saturday), 
ee -od Stockton; April 20 (Tuesday) 
ae “I (. dnesday), Newmarket; April 26 
Mec a! ‘uday), Windsor and Pontefract. 
xd ; ( ‘day), Salisbury and Stockton; 
one & lay) and 5 (Wednesday), New- 
“ so : } (Saturday), Windsor and Ponte- 
ig ) (Saturday), Ascot and Stockton; 
Gun hl day), Newmarket (Two Thousand 
fies 19 _(Wednesday), Newmarket 
Salisb me i Guineas); May 22 (Saturday), 
na ps ) . Pontefract; May 29 (Saturday), 
(Wedn.. ckton, June 1 (Tuesday) and 2 
Windse Newmarket; June 5 (Saturday), 
Monda A Pontefract; June 14 (Whit 
Pde” “ot and Pontefract; June 18 
Quek” ,. - market (Oaks, Coronation Cup, 


Stakes), and 19 (Saturday), 


Newmarket (Derby, Coventry Stakes); June 26 
(Saturday), Ascot and Stockton. July 3 
(Saturday), Salisbury; June 7 (Wednesday), 
Newmarket (Gold Cup); July 10 (Saturday), 
Ascot and Stockton; July 17 (Saturday), 
Windsor; July 21 (Wednesday), Newmarket; 
July 24 (Saturday), Salisbury and Pontefract. 

At the time of writing no bloodstock sales 
have been arranged, but it is practically certain 
that Messrs. Tattersall will hold auctions prior 
to or during one or more of the Newmarket 
meetings at the Park Paddocks, while there is 
every likelihood of Mr. George Forbes doing 
something similar, on behalf of Messrs. Goff, in 
connection with Ascot. 

The entries for the classic races, which 
closed in January, are eminently. satisfactory 
inasmuch as there are 67 subscribers to the 
Two Thousand Guineas as against the 43 
of last year; 64 for the One Thousand 
Guineas, against 54; 72 for the Derby, against 
56; 68 for the Oaks, against 59; and 92 for the 
St. Leger, against 72. Good as these figures are 
they are even better than they look, as, owing 
to restrictions, shortage of labour, etc., there 
are far fewer horses in training this year than 
last. Hence it can justifiably be assumed that, 
as a whole, the quality has improved at the 
expense of the quantity. 

Specifically it is doubtful if such is the case. 
As most readers know, at the end of each 
season, Mr. A. Fawcett, the Official Handi- 
capper at the Jockey Club, compiles a handicap 
of the best two-year-olds of the season illus- 
trating what, in his opinion, is the relative 
position in the matter of merit of. one to 
another. At the end of 1941 his compilation 
appeared and from it, it could be seen that he 
rated Sun Chariot, Big Game and Watling 
Street to be the three best youngsters that he 
had seen run. Their running last year was the 
highest compliment that could possibly be paid 
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533 


was notinsular. He was the leading 
English authority in his day on 
the literature and history of Spain 
and Portugal: his History of Brazil 
remains the fullest account of 
that subject in the language. 
He travelled widely in Western 
Europe, and, if it was generally 
as a tourist, he was a penetrating 
observer, deeply interested in what 
he saw. He remained blandly con- 
vinced of the superiority of the 
English to all other peoples, how- 
ever deplorable successive English 
governments might be: but, 
though his passionate hatred of 
Catholicism did prevent him from 
fully sympathising with the Por- 
tuguese, he was certainly not 
blind to their virtues. 

It would be unjust to him, 
however, to suppose that he was 
merely a die-hard Tory by nature 
who sowed wild oats in his youth 
and never entirely regretted them. 
His mind was hardened, like those 
of so many of his contemporaries, 
by the war against Napoleon. 
Everything, in his opinion, had 
to be subordinated to winning 
that war: if civil liberties or 
programmes of reform stood in 
the way, they must go by the 
board. 

This point of view was in- 
comprehensible to the generation 
that followed him, who called 
him a _ renegade, and to the 
Victorians, who comfortably re- 
peated that charge. Now we are 
in a better position to understand and to sym- 
pathise with him, for our circumstances and 
his are much alike. He has to-day a better 
chance of appreciation as a man, and perhaps 
as a writer too, than at any time since his death. 
And whoever makes his acquaintance will find 
him a little old-fashioned perhaps and a little 
stiff, but a courageous and a very honest 
Englishman. 
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to his opinion. Between them they won all 
five of the classic races with the result that when 
he came to compile his analogous handicap for 
three-year-olds, at the end of last year, they 
still figured as, with minor differences, the best 
of the second season runners. In his opinion, 
which was published at the end of last year, 
Lady Sybil, Nasrullah and Umiddad were the 
best two-year-olds that ran. 


THREE-YEAR-OLDS 


Whether they will maintain that form 
when a year older and with more competition 
is a totally different proposition. Nasrullah 
and Lady Sybil are both by Nearco. A 
brilliant and unbeaten horse this with the 
Grand Prix de Paris (15 furlongs) among his 
14 victories; it may seem futile to query 
the probable stamina of his offspring, yet it 
must be remembered that he comes of the 
tail-male line of Bend Or, Bona Vista, Cyllene, 
Polymelus, Phalaris and Pharos (an own- 
brother to Fairway). That line throughout its 
history has been more famed for the production 
of ten-furlong runners than for those with a 
longer staying capacity, while, in addition, 
Nasrullah is from a three-parts sister in blood 
to Mahmoud and of the Lady Josephine line, 
and Lady Sybil runs back to Pretty Polly, 
whose descendants throughout have been more 
plentifully endowed with speed than stamina. 
Theoretically, Umiddad is one of the best bred 
horses in the list. By Dastur, who was a half- 
brother to Bahram by the St. Leger winner 
Solario, he comes from the Oaks winner 
Udaipur, she, by Blandford, from the French 
Oaks victress Uganda. No better ancestry can 
be imagined than this: yet Dastur was a 
disappointing runner with seconds in the 
‘“‘Guineas,”’ the Derby and the St. Leger in his 
record and, to date, his produce have been 
equally disappointing. Royston. 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


N old friend told me the other day of an 
odd little experience of his. He was 
staying some years ago at a seaside 
hotel where he met an American golfer 

with whom he fell into conversation. The 
American confessed almost with tears in his 
eyes that he was an irredeemable slicer; he had 
consulted nearly every eminent professional in 
the United States, he had spent tuousands of 
dollars in his quest for a cure, and still he sliced. 
My triend is not only a very good golfer but 
he is by profession a distinguished straigutener 
of tne crooked; so he said buoyantly: “‘Come 
out witn me to-morrow morning—we’ll get rid 
of your slice for you.”’ 

Next morning accordingly out they went 
to a neigabouring course and ne made good his 
boast; after some wrestiing he exorcised the 
demon of slicing and his patient was cured; 
but he caught tne slice himself and though he 
is, if anytning, a hooker, he suffered tortures 
of slicing. How it happened he did not 
profess to know. It may be that he imitated 
so successfully the patient’s aberrations, in 
order to teach him better, that he could not 
return to his own natural and excellent swing. 
Yet if that were a common case, no professional 
who does much teaching would ever be free 
from the infectious diseases of his pupils, unless 
indeed one cancels the other. It may be that 
there was some more mysterious reason, con- 
nected with that tiresome “unconscious” of 
which we hear so much nowadays. For my part 
knowing nothing of the unconscious, I tnougat 
instantly of ‘Trilby and Svengali. Wnuen 
Svengali mesmerised Trilby and cured her 
neuralgia he said in his German-French : “‘ Yes, 
matemoiselle. I have got it myself; it is in 
my elbows. But I love it because it comes from 
you. Every time you have pain you shall come 
to me, 12 Rue Tire-Liard, au sixiéme au-dessus 
de l’entresol, and I will cure you and take your 
pain myself.’’ I should be sorry to compare 
my respectable friend with that sinister ruffian, 
and moreover I am sure that he did not love 
his slice because he had caught it from the 
American golfer. It was a year or so before he 
could get rid of it. 

* * * 


I myself have had an experience not 
wholly dissimilar. It was at Rye years ago; 
I had played myself into a state of thorough 
staleness and had determined, despite all tne 
charms of that beloved course, to take a couple 
of days off and remain supine in the shade of 
the garden. It was, therefore, unlucky that a 
friend told me that he was wholly incapable of 
playing a mashie-niblick shot and would I 
please show him how. “‘ Bring your club with 
you to tea to-morrow,’’ I exclaimed with rash 
hospitality, “‘and I'll cure you.’’ He duly 
arrived and played some shots on the lawn; 
he played them very ill despite all my good 
advice and I resolved to forget my vow of 
abstinence and give him a demonstration. 
“No, no,’’ I said, ‘‘not in the least like that— 
you just take the club back—so—and then——”’ 
The ball was struck off the extreme socket and 
flew off at a right angle into a laurel bush. I 
made a clumsy laugh of it and tried again, 
with a precisely similar result. After that he 
got no more lessons, since I was occupied for 
the rest of the afternoon in trying to cure my 
socketing with his mashie-niblick. Being a wise 
man he retired to a deck-chair in the shade and 
left me to it. I cannot positively assert that I 
caught his germ but I suspect he was infectious ; 
he ought to have been kept in quarantine. 

Another experience now comes back to me, 
which possesses a sound moral, namely that 
sick golfers should not try to heal each other’s 
illnesses. Yet another friend and I were once 
talking over our ailments; he said that he 
was cursed with a persistent hook and I 
said that I was inclined to slice. We decided 
to go out and play a round together; it was 
not to be a serious match as he carefully stipu- 
lated; we were each to see what the other was 
doing wrong. Never was there a more ghastly 
failure. Whenever he hit a long and magnificent 


drive which finished just in the left-hand rough, 
he called on gods and men to witness his iniqui- 
ties, and I remarked bitterly that I wished I 
had half his complaint. Conversely when I hit 
a miserable shot which did indeed remain on 
the fairway (right-hand side) but was intrinsic- 
ally contemptible, he could not understand 
what I had to grumble at. The climax arrived 
when at last I hit a full-blooded hook and was 
wreathed in smiles of triumph, whereupon he 
extended to me the most sympathetic con- 
dolences. After that I decided that if I wanted 
advice again I would go to a thoroughly healthy 
golfer and not to a physician who could not 
heal himself. No doubt he made the same 
heart-felt resolution. 
* * * 

To return to my good Samaritan who was 
repaid by catching the American’s slice, I 
suppose that in sucn cases self-consciousness is 
really at the bottom of the mischief. It is all 
very well to think about what we are doing and 
how we do it; we cannot get on without a 
certain amount of thought, but it is a mistake 
to be too vividly aware of our movements. The 
story is well known of Mr. John Ball, who, on 
being respectfully approached by an admirer 
with a request to show exactly how he held the 
club, replied: ‘‘No, I’ve been had that way 
before.’’ There never was, I imagine, a less 
self-conscious golfer than he was, and yet he 
had suffered. I remember, too, to have seen a 
very fine putter trying in the kindness of her 
heart—for this putter was a lady—to teach her 


OUR STOCK 
SILAGE 


T is quite safe to say that nearly every 
farmer in Britain—not to say nearly every 
member of the Young Farmers’ Clubs— 
must have heard a good deal about silos, 

ensilage and silage. Very few of them, however, 
have got so far as to make silage, be it in a 
silo, a stack or a pit. 

There may be a few farmers who, for one 
reason or another, can do quite well without 
silage, but I venture to suggest that most of 
the non-silage-making farmers are, to put it as 
gently as possible, mistakenly conservative. 
Some of them ‘‘canna be fashed,’’ as the Scots- 
man would say, while others, without careful 
consideration, think they can do without it 
because they grow mangolds or other roots and 
make plenty of hay. 

These farmers appear to forget that our 
variable weather may let them down—that 
the root crop may be much below average, 
or their haytime so wet that their hay crop is 
ruined or of poor washed-out quality. Alterna- 
tively, spring may be so dry tnat the hay crop 
is particularly small. Most important of all is 
it to remember that high-quality silage is not 
comparable with hay or roots, but with con- 
centrated food that it can replace in an animal’s 
ration. 

Successful silage was made 50 years ago, 
and earlier, at a time when the resources 
available to a farmer were almost negligible when 
compared with what he can command to-day. 
Certainly a few farmers even then knew a good 
deal, but in recent years scientific advances 
have been so rapid and decisive, information 
has been so widespread, the great advantages 
of silage so well explained, and the results 
obtained by the many farmers who have made 
it so excellent, that every farmer should be 
asking himself seriously whether he ought not 
to embark upon silage-making in earnest—and 
at once. 

It is proposed here to give a few facts about 
the subject of silage, but I would at the outset 
recommend any farming reader who is not yet 
making silage to consult his County War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee as to what is 
desirable in his particular circumstances. Such 
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method to one who had sought help, and bein 
herself temporarily deprived of all Power : 
holing the ball at the range of a yard. Clearly 
if the amateur teacher wants to be immun, 
from this subtle infection he had bettar stick 
to oral instruction and refuse as far as possibj. 
to give any illustrations. 


Incidentally, though perhaps I am \ vander- 
ing from my point as far as I have go* one | 
came across a statement the other dey with 
which I profoundly disagree. I was re- “eading 
for the hundredth time Sir Walter Si pson’s 
Badminton chapter Out of Form, and this ic 
what he says: “Should friends to wi om we 
appeal assure us that they see not! ing to 
account for our ineptitude, we may je sure 
that style is not to blame.”’ To say so : 1uch js 
surely to have far too great confidence in the 
power of diagnosis possessed by most of oyr 
golfing friends. There are some who are shrewd 
observers and whose opinion is really worth 
asking, but the general run can seldcm tell 
us more than that we are swinging m ch too 
fast and taking the eye off the ball. Doubtless 
they are right, but their words are of lit‘ 'e help, 
because as soon as we begin to feel unc mfort. 
able we nearly always do swing too | st and 
do fail to look at the ball. Those two. things 
may be really at the root of the trou!le, but 
it is much more probable that they a:e only 
the symptoms of some more subtle evil. So 
if a friend can tell me no more thai: that | 
am hurrying my swing, I feel towards him 
as I might towards a doctor who should tell 
me that I had a high temperature, without 
suggesting any cause or cure for it. And 
that is enough about germs aiid disease for 
one day. 


NEED MORE 


By H. C. LONG 


enquiries will receive every sympathy and con- 
sideration, and, if the decision is to make silage, 
sound guidance will be forthcoming, often from 
a specialist silage officer. 

If the question ‘‘ What is silage ?’’ be asked, 
it may be replied that it is usually a green crop 
of some kind that has been brought together 
(ensiled) in the fresh state in an enclosure called 
a silo, or into a depression or ‘‘pit” in the 
ground, or even ina stack. Under the right con- 
ditions it ferments and heats up to a desirable 
temperature, and changes colour, aroma and 
flavour, but when well made is a valuable food 
and acceptable to farm stock. 

In general, silage is made from grass—the 
younger the better after it is about half a foot 
high; or from fodder crops like vetches and 
oats, peas and oats, lucerne, maize; while evel 
wet grains, surplus sugar-beet pulp, sugar-beet 
leaves and tops, or cooked surplus otatoes 
may be preserved in a similar way. 

The concentrates and fodders that silage 
can replace will depend on the type o silage 
made. Thus silage made from young grass, 
young clover or young lucerne is admirably 
balanced for milk production and can replace 
most or all of the concentrates it was customary 
to buy for this purpose. Silage mace from 
mature grass, clover and lucerne, and ‘2 ordi- 
nary arable silage mixtures of oats anc vetches 
(which are allowed to approach ma‘ rity 
order to obtain a satisfactory yield), ‘as the 
same feeding value on a dry-matter sis & 
good meadow hay. Maize silage, which ‘argely 
made in America but has not alway: rroved 
satisfactory in this country, is esse” lly 4 
carbohydrate food and as such car eplace 
roots. Potato silage is another cart: ydrate 
food and has proved useful in replacin: »art of 
the barley and maize ration for pigs an oultry 
—especially with a quota of meal, an: » little 
cod-liver oil and minerals. 

In making silage there is also the a: 
that during bad weather fodder crops 
readily and safely ensiled, when the 
be great risk of loss in making hay, whi 
arable crops may be specially grown 
fully preserved for winter use. Too ©: 
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elng hay crops rotted when very valuable silage might in almost all districts of the county where its Last year Mr. _Cooper made 700 tons of 
T of TM ve been mace. occurrence was previously spasmodic and com- _ silage—250 tons being high protein quality to 
arly hav During the present year every possible paratively rare. Yet there is by no means _ be given at the rate of about 20 lb. per gallon 
lune fort must be nade—even in face of labour and _ satisfaction with the progress of ensilage despite of milk. From December silage is the main 
_ machinery dificulties—to secure a very con-_ the increases mentioned. County directions for food—60 lb. with a small quantity of hay 


ible 


siderable incr 
It ought not 
agriculture t 
mechanised 1 


se in silage compared with 1942. 
be an impossible task for an 
we Claim to be the most highly 
e world. 


silage to be made may be served in special 
instances, but there is reluctance to act generally 
in this way, since produce may be so readily 
spoilt by unwilling farmers. 


providing maintenance and the first 11% gallons 
of milk. 

It is not unknown, however, for dairy cows 
to receive silage alone during winter and to 


der- [ have: ~tltly been able to make some It is believed to be fair to say that in a maintain a high yield—even up to 5 gallons 
e, | enquiries int the silage-making attempts of southern arable county silage-making before daily. In general, however, it is desirable to 
vith HM the last th years, and I have found that 1939 was confined to a few farmers who used _ give a mixed diet : hay silage and concentrates 
ling HM there was a- unaccountable—falling off last arable crops, mostly oats and vetches, oats and_ for the higher milking cows; where roots are 
n’s MB season, at le -: in the spring. In view of the peas, etc., filling these into tower silos with a grown they too can be fed with the silage and 
Sis HF national ne x fodder for meat and milk cutter-blower. The number of farmers concerned _ hay to assist in making up the maintenance part 
We # roduction + nust be rectified in 1943—and was probably no more than a score, and the of the ration. Silage is of course very valuable 
to HF one hopes t! * the effort is already stirring in tendency had been reduction rather than _ also for other stock as well as dairy cows. 

ure Hse mind, a. soil, of our farmers. increase in numbers. It is an open secret that the Minister of 
h is It may — recalled that there was a strong About 1939 a few farmers in the county Agriculture has not been satisfied with the 
the impetus to is silage-making in 1939, and began to make molassed grass silage, but the progress of silage under present conditions. A 
our HB. strong ca ©=aign started in the summer of first silage-making campaign came in 1940—a __year ago he observed: ‘“‘Silage is going to be 
wd HH 1940, the | tor sales of various types of dry year with not much grass available,and that the milk-producers’ sheet anchor next winter. 
tth HP ios being -ached in 1941. Hundreds of old and too dry—not the best management, It’s simple, easy and cheap. Frankly, I 
tell  .jjave-maki: lemonstrationswereheldthrough- and results accordingly far from encouraging or have been very disappointed in the farming 
too Bout the cour. +, and many thousands of farmers satisfactory for the beginner’s enthusiasm. community’s response to our silage campaign.”’ 
less HH attended th Estimates of production in 1941 With 1941, however, a good season pro- He then emphasised the statement of Dr. 
elp, appear to somewhat, but considering the vided plenty of good grass, and probably 450 Norman Wright (Head of the Hannah Dairy 
ort known sale i silos, the estimates of home- farmers in the county made silage—150 no more _ Research Institute), that if every medium-sized 
ind HF made silos, | the sales of molasses used by than 10 tons, but the others ranging from 15-20 dairy farm in the country filled only a 35-ton 
ngs HH farmers, it kely that the quantity of silage tons up to 300 tons, with a possible total of silo (the produce of seven acres of good grass 
but J made in the vear was in the neigh- 

Oly BH }ourhood of 500,000 tons—possibly 

0H rather more 

tI As rega. .3 the suggested falling 

uM HF off last seas nm, exact data are not 

tell available, bu. whereas there was cer- 

Out @ tainly no increase in silage-making 

os from spring grass—because of the 

or 


shortage of 
conditions 
lot of silage W 


rass owing to weather 
d the plough policy—a 
as made in the autumn. 


\s it is reckoned that two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the year’s silage is 
made inautuinn and the rest in spring, 
it is not impossible that silage pro- 
duced in 1942 was about equal to 
that made in 1941. 

During the silage-making months 

















Ol of 1942, however, deliveries of 

8¢, molasses for this purpose are believed 

om @ to have been only about two-thirds 
those of 1941. 

ed, Two other factors deserve 

rop 


mention. It would seem that after 
1941 the sales of silos fell quite 
led substantially, while the number of 
instructors was very considerably 
reduced—likely enough owing to 
other demands associated with war 








needs. Certain elements in the trade ~ 

01 HE associate the falling off in sales with a a 
g off in sales wi : 7 

reduction in instruction, publicity and THE ELEVATOR IS PARTICULARLY VALUABLE FOR LOADING CLOVER TO THE 
the HF official propaganda. One well-known SILO; IT NOT ONLY SAVES A GREAT DEAL OF HEAVY MANUAL LABOUR BUT 
00! BH firm held the opinion at the end of IS MUCH MORE SPEEDY 
~ last September that the 1942 silage 
A campaign had been a failure, and the rate of 14,000 tons. The figures are not large for a would suffice) the total of silage would provide 
ect Hf increase in sales of silos had fallen heavily in county having some 8,000 farmers. sufficient home-grown concentrated food to 
0€5 1942, It may well be, however, that it was to Some of the county’s farmers are dealing produce over 300,000,000 gallons of milk, or a 
ce ome considerable extent due to momentary with silage on an intensive basis, growing crops quarter of our total output! 
a saturation of the needs or demands of farmers especially for ensiling and making the process In August last the Minister pressed home 
a who had progressed far enough to realise the a part of their regular farm routine. In 1942 ‘‘the need to do much more than we have so 


ite great value of silage for their stock. the silage campaign was necessarily rather far in the silage campaign.’’ One thing all 
ace At has aiso been suggested that any failure neglected—staffing, grass land and re-seeding should be able to do—make more silage 
ary oe off in Silage-making in any area in demanding much attention. Ignorance about and better silage, an invaluable standby in 
om onl Drag cue to lack of the right kind of principles and methods needs visits to farms. winter. 
di- Ps ” to the decentralising of the work An eastern county made about 10,000 tons Farmers will probably do well if they can 
“= i Hay celtes of County W.A.E.C.s. It is of silage in 1941; and in 1942, in spite of the make good hay from short grass cut young; 
in ciel mois likely to have been due to a _ shortage of aftermath, it was anticipated that good seeds hay; good meadow hay silage; 
the rie ws Spring grass and lack of arable the figure would be maintained, owing to new- young grass or seeds mixture silage, or lucerne 
as bs Suita. for large-scale ensiling. comers to silage-making. Last spring attempts ‘Silage; and mixed arable crop silage. They 
ely if far are to overcome any difficulties | were made to conserve waste grass, and 333 tons Should consider quality first and quantity 
ed fe 0! labour, or \chinery, or silos or arable crops, of useful silage were made at various points, Second—but grow the heaviest possible arable 
e ° IS essel that they examine the subject with voluntary assistance and evening work. crops to ensile. Admixture of molasses is for 
ce aretully ul ivince themselves—as they then The experience of Mr. J. Cooper, who farms use in the conversion of protein-rich crops, not 
ate probably \. 1d—that they can undoubtedly near Harrogate, is an example of what is being to make a poor food palatable, but to bring 
-of ee dance of succulent, wholesome done by the many farmers who have appreciated about the right degree of fermentation. 
try and valu; milk-producing (or meat- the importance,of silage. He has made silage As a beginning, let any farmer reader of 
tle ee ler. Let it be added that there for 20 years and has fed his cows according to Country LIFE ask the Ministry of Agriculture 
se pk ss of “surplus” fodder crops if their yields. (55, Whitehall, London, S.W.1) for a copy of 
ige _ nsiled. “How else can any man feed economic- an eight-page leaflet on Silage, How to Make and 
be ; Repo /m certain counties indicate ally?” he asks. “Silage forms the perfect food Feed It. After that he should consult his county 
uld eel lifference in outlook between for winter milk production. Only those who W.A.E.C.—and, as Mr. A. G. Liddle has wisely 
vy ae ha rent areas. A West of England feed silage regularly realise its health-giving said, ‘‘see the actual process carried out 
sD the my ‘ of a’ very marked increase in properties and how well the cows come through by someone who has made a success of the 
ve . ‘armers making silage during the the most trying winter when given a generous job and ignore altogether the man who has 


Past three 


3, SO that ensilage is now found 


allowance.”’ 


failed.”’ 





THE CASE FOR 
PASTEURISATION 


IR,—In his article The Case for 
Pasteurisation in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 12, Professor Garrod states that 


‘““Calves are frequently raised on 
pasteurised milk in order to protect 
them from tuberculosis, and careful 
comparison of their condition and 
growth-rate with those of calves fed 
on raw milk has shown no difference 
between them.” 

Yet the doctors on the Medical 
Research Council in their Official 
Report, 1932, state on page 222 that 
‘“‘When groups of calves were fed 
respectively on fresh milk, on pasteur- 
ised milk, and on pasteurised milk to 
which calcium lactate had been added, 
it was found that the increase in 
weight in the group on pasteurised 
milk, without any addition, was 
distinctly inferior to that in the other 
groups. In one experiment the calves 
in the group receiving pasteurised 
milk actually contracted rickets.’’— 
GEOFFREY Bow es, Commander R.N., 
London, S.W.1. 


[Professor Garrod writes: ‘‘ Your 
correspondent’s quotation is from the 
Medical Research Council Report 
Vitamins: a Survey of Present Know- 
ledge (1932). The experiments to 
which the statement refers were 
carried out on a few animals only in 
1926, and are now discredited. I 
should trespass too far on your space 
were I to attempt any definition of the 
conditions which such an experiment 
should fulfil or an account of the 
fallacies which may enter into it. 
Actually the first large-scale experi- 
ment on calves the planning of which 
was unexceptionable was not made 
until 1937: this is described by 
G. S. Wilson, F. G. Minett and H. F. 
Carling (J. Hygiene, 1937, 37, 243), and 
its result was to show that calves fed 
on pasteurised milk were indistin- 
guishable either by growth-rate or in 
general condition as judged by ex- 
perts, from calves in the same herd 
fed on the same milk raw. The general 
conclusion from all modern experi- 
ments whether well or indifferently 
planned is to the same effect, and 
when the results of all such tests 
reported in Great Britain from 1926 
upwards are combined, it is found that 
the average daily gain in weight of 
120 calves fed on raw milk was 
1-232 lb. and that of 130 calves on 
pasteurised milk 1°273 Ib. If I may 
quote another sentence from the 
Report to which your correspondent 
refers I would add that the following 
statement appears on the page pre- 
vious to that of his own quotation : 
“The evidence as to any deleterious 
effect of careful pasteurisation on the 
nutritive properties of cow’s milk is 
not decisive. It is in any case at 
present advisable to pasteurise the 
ordinary milk supply to prevent the 
spread of milk-borne diseases.’’’—Ep.] 


A HOME-GROWN TIMBER 
PRODUCTION BOARD 


S1r,—About two years ago you were 
good enough to print an article from 
my pen on the efforts made in this 
country in the production of home- 
grown timber. Since then production 
has gone ahead to an amazing extent 
to save shipping space until the 
Timber Trade Journal, in a recent 
issue, was able to state that three- 
quarters of the timber being used in 
Britain was home produced. Since 
then, also, the Government are post- 
war planning under two Ministers, 
Sir William Jowitt and Mr. W. S. 
Morrison, the newly appointed Minis- 
ter of Town and Country Planning. 

I have a plan in mind to keep a 
strong, healthy, home-grown timber 
industry in being, and it has already 
been submitted to these Ministers. 
1 think that the time is ripe for a full 
ventilation of the problem. 

There are four partners in this 
industry—the landowners, the saw- 





millers, the timber merchants and the 
consumers. In the past, there has 
never been an industry which has 
been run on such haphazard lines. 
My proposal is that there should be 
set up a Home-grown Timber Pro- 
duction Board on the lines of the Milk 
Marketing Board. It is not my inten- 
tion to go int» all the details of the 
scheme here for reasons of space. | 
intend tc confine myself to the 
prcblem as it affects the landowners, 
so many of whom are readers of 
CountTRY LIFE. 

Except in a very few cases, our 
woodlands have been disgracefully 
neglected. Most of them have been 
grown for sporting purposes and not 
for timber production. There has 
rarely been any forester to look after 
the trees or any systematic thinning, 
but general neglect. Even the hedge- 
row oaks which grow all over our land, 
grown from the acorns by our great- 
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he may wish to do so, to employ an 
expert forester. 

We will start off by abolishing 
the death duties. The Treasury will 
want compensation for that. In 
return we take the cost of the Forestry 
Commission off their hands, and that, 
in peace-time, cost £500,000 a year. 
This Commission will provide the 
nucleus for the forestry experts. My 
proposal would be that every tree in 
Great Britain should be under the 
control of the Board to be properly 
attended to—branches lopped off, 
twigs trimmed—and that there should 
be systematic felling each winter. 
The landowner would then receive 
a fixed fair price from the saw-miller 
for his trees. 

I can hear somebody say ‘‘ Where 
is the money to come from to pay for 
this bright new idea?’’ In happy days 
of peace there was a duty of 10 per 
cent. under the Import Duties Act on 





ELIZABETH WILLIAMS IN THE LADY 
GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 


See letter “Treasures in Gloucester Cathedral” 


grandfathers when there was a scare 
in another crisis, are not immune. 
What was the need? That we might 
have been short of oak for Nelson’s 
battleships ! What have we done with 
these trees? Every farmer thought it 
right and proper to fasten his barbed 
wire on them, and other people put 
notices ‘‘Trespassers will be prose- 


cuted.’’ These in time grew into the 
trees and ruined their commercial 
value. Some say that there will be no 


trees left in England when the war is 
over. That isrubbish ! I look from the 
veranda of my home over the river 
from Richmond Hill. I know that 
hundreds of trees have been cut down, 
but I cannot detect any difference in 
that marvellous view. 

In the last war I cut down in 
Caernarvonshire an entire spinney of 
ash. Nothing was left except the 
saplings. Some 10 years afterwards 
I was asked to speak on behalf of the 
Conservative Party at a garden féte. 
To my surprise I found that my 
hostess was the owner of the spinney. 
The saplings had grown to sizeable 
trees, and I should say that they are 
to-day being felled to put nails in 
Hitler’s coffin. 

The fact is that, if ycu give light 
and air, trees grow at an astonishing 
speed. Without light and air they 
do not grow at all. That is the value 
of ‘‘thinning.’”’ Cut down your high 
trees, your old trees—you improve 
your timber and you improve your 
coverts. 

My plan implies that there is no 
criticism of the landowner. He has 
many disabilities, the chief of which 
is his liability for death duties on his 
woodland. Further high taxation 
makes it impossible, however much 


CHAPEL OF 


imported foreign timber. Raise this to 
20 per cent. Let the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer keep his 10 per cent. and 
the remainder go to finance the Board. 

These are the broad outlines. It 


will be interesting to hear what 
readers of CouNTRY LIFE feel about 
this suggestion. — J. R. REMER, 


Richmond, Surrey. 


TREASURES IN 
GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL 


S1r,—In the beautiful Lady Chapel of 
Gloucester Cathedral is this unusual 
effigy of seventeenth-century Eliza- 
beth Williams resting uncomfortably 
on her right elbow; on a cushion is 
the pathetic little stone figure of her 
baby. The type of clothes worn at 
this period makes an interesting study, 
as the detail is so finely preserved.— 
D. R., Derbyshire. 


ELVES IN DEVON 


S1r,—In Country LiFe (March 5) 
your correspondent H. B. H. asks if 
great green grasshoppers are indigen- 
ous to Devon or escaped insects. In 
reply I would say that they are a 
native insect, very common in some 
parts of Devon, and also found in 
Cornwall. 

They are not one of the cicadas, of 
which there is only a single species 
in England, and that a rarity; nor 
are they related to the locusts as are 
the short-horned grasshoppers. 

The name Locustidae, used by 
many naturalists for the great green 
grasshopper, is a little confusing. 

My grasshoppers were males, so 
I am unable to give details as to egg- 
laying. The species usually deposit 
their eggs in the ground. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


These insects are said to by 


carnivorous, attacking insec 


pillars, and even each other, | 
lived amicably together and 
no interest in live food, Pp 


flowers and honey.—M. 
KNIGHT, Leamington Spa. 


AN EARLY 


S1rR,—A pheasant’s nest was 


March 3, in some dead bra: 
wood in Hampshire, with fi 


newly laid.—M. P. 


CARVED ON YOK 


MINSTER 


S1r,—I wender if it would be 
est to you and possibly to re 


Country LiFe if I passed 


information which was give 
more than 46 years ago by t 
of York (A. P. Purey Cust) co 
York Minster. I may say that 
present I have been quite 1 
solve this mystery—for myst 
I will give it in narrative f 


one occasion when on my w 
Deanery I caught up with 
when facing the two weste: 
He stopped and told me he 
to point out a very remar 
covery. He then told me t: 
at a spot high on the w 
of the southern tower and | 
I should find carved in } 
letters the word or name Bi 
Sure enough there was the 
plain as a pikestaff. 

This name was carved 


stone letters quite 2ft. 6ins. in size 
and easily seen from the stre 
over 100 ft. away.—ARTHUR JOcELyy, 


Milford-on-Sea, Hampshire. 


[The Dean of York kindly sends 
us the following explanation supplied 
by Mr. W. J. Green, Clerk of Works, 
York Minster: ‘On the string-course 
beneath the west window 
south-west tower are carved eagles, 
bears, and lettering, 11% ins. high, 
in the following order : Eagle. Chained 
BER-(Bear)-NyYNG-(Eagle)-HAM- 
(Bear). (Eagle, emblem of word John.) 
John Bernyngham succeeded Wolve- 
den as Treasurer 1432-57. During his 
term of office the work of building the 


bear, 


south-west tower was in 


He was once Rector of Milden Hall, 


and is believed to be buried 


tomb of St. William. (Ref. Willis 1727; 
Browne 1840; Benson 1910.) 


A COACHING MATCH 


CHEST 


S1r,—I was interested in Sir 


Heal’s letter on A Coaching Match Chest 
in your issue of February 26. I read 
the letter and your remarks on it, and 
then looked at the illustrations, and! 
seemedto recognise them all. I then got 
out my copy of Brighton and 11 
and sure enough all the coaches on 
the chest are from the pictures in this 


lovely book by W. C. A. Blov 
the criginal water - colour 
were done by J. and G. 


The date of these picture 


probably be between 1895 < 
The picture on the top of t! 


the plate opposite page 64, | 


on the right side of the fr 
chest is the plate opposite 
and the coach on the left is ‘ 
the plate opposite page 54. 


1784 has nothing to do w 


pictures, which were painte 
100 years later. I have a 
lection of Pollard coachi 
dating from 1820 to 1837, 2 
or two Pollard has one of t 
cantering, and in Mail Be 
which is placed under the dat 
wheelers are galloping ve! 
with the leaders cantering. 
Charlotte was the name of « 
coaches which ran to Brig! 
The White House, Fetter 
the Old Ship Inn at Bri 
was running in 1812 till 
stated in Brighton and 1: 
The proprietors of the 
Charlotte coach appear to 
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‘oble Roberts and Co. The 
oe of London to Brighton and 
wee again to London was performed 
pace 613, 1882, by The Old Times 
driven by J. W. Selby for a 

to £500 that the 
culd be done in 
>, It was done in 
utes. The fastest 
90k only 47 seconds. 
te schedule of the 
] details, including 
e five passengers, 

who drove, and 
e guard.—I. M. L. 
, Cherry Trees, Ches- 
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VERNON, Capt 
verton, Civences 
[We have 
spondent’s 1D 
Ambrose Hea: 
ing commen 
which your ¢ 
between the 
standard wor 


ibmitted our corre- 
esting note to Sir 
ho makes the follow- 
“The resemblance 
‘spondent points to 
strations in Blow’s 
id the panels on the 
chest is so clc s to suggest that the 
scenes were U on the latter for the 
purpose of ducing a plausible 
pastiche. Ext ation is still to be 
sought for t detailed and dated 
legend, and « for the introduction 
of portraits ¢ coaching celebrities 
who were of a rlier date than would 
be attached che pictorial panels. 
What purpé n fact, ‘could have 
been served b, » elaborate and costly 
piece of mi resentation’? This 
was the scey 1 note on which I 
ended my des iption. According to 
the legend th chest was ‘presented 
to Captain \.ombwell by The Old 
Stagers.’ WI did they flourish? 
This should give a clue as to the 
date.”—Ep.] 


‘REMLINS 
Sir,—A few wecks ago there was con- 
siderable correspondence in the Press 


on the subject of gremlins. One 
correspondent described them as 
“mysterious and malicious sprites 


whose whole purpose in life was to 
disconcert pilots of the R.A.F.”’ 

History tells us that there have 
been gremlins in one form or another, 
but under different names, since man 
first made use of witchcraft, and 
people were weighed against the Bible. 

In 1829 Kk. Seymour drew a 
cartoon illustrating a townsman in 
rural retirement, and he is saying: 
“Was ever any poor wretch so beset 
by the blue devils as I am?”’ 

Atthe School of Musketry, Hythe, 
Kent, in the 1900s, the enclosed post- 
card depicting a vision of a night at 
Hythe, commonly called the Hythe 
Dream, was widely circulated. Here 
can be seen little gremlins, or blue 
devils as they were called, at their 
tricks, teasing students and giving 
them nightmares the night before 
their final examination. 

There is, I think, another type of 
gremlin; they are the dummy boards 
that are still sometimes seen in big 
Georgian houses. These are large cut- 
out painted figures, generally of 
housemaids. The boards were placed 
by the big fire-grates or on the top of 
the great staircases to remind the 
housemaid of the dusting and cleaning 
that was her job. Also I think under 
this class comes the famous board 
painting of Trusty Servant at 
Winchester ( ge, i 

I do n 0k upon the little 
gremlins as | ing entirely malicious, 
though, bu her as little people 
reminding the things we ought 
to know an t to do, and I hope 


the film of which we are pro- 
mised will asise this.—A. G. 
— As age, Bentley, Hamp- 
Shire 
THE . OF THE 
A “‘URNER 
SIR, = ha with interest your 
(Ret yd k of the ash-turner 
Philiy cP articularly that of 
‘ 4 Clis Bosbury, Hereford. 
- ie \ ‘, your contributor, 
8 Raabe | to learn that the 
ee d of making ash 
fact befnn zans extinct, and in 
e+ rw P aaa 
at Priors } was still flourishing 


=, Warwickshire. 
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THE HYTHE DREAM AND SEYMOUR’S BLUE DEVILS 


See letter “Gremlins’’ 


The late Ernest Gimson, who did 
so much to preserve and carry on the 
fine traditions of English furniture- 
making in his workshops near Ciren- 
cester, beard of Clissett, and in fact 
more or less apprenticed himself to 
him, to learn the actual craft of ash 
chair-making. In due course Mr. 
Gimson passed on his knowledge to 
one of his workers, Mr. Edward 
Gardiner, who in conjunction with 
Gimson commenced to make chairs 
in the direct Clissett tradition. 

With Gimson’s death, and after 
varicus vicissitudes due to the first 
Werld War, Edward Gardiner came 
to Warwickshire, and set up his 
workshop at Priors Marston. One of 
the chairs he makes is called the 
‘“‘Clissett,’’ and is similar in all re- 
spects to that illustrated in your 
article, and is made in the Clissett 
manner. 

Edward Gardiner also makes 
other types of ash chairs, which were 


criginally designed by Ernest Gimson. 
—T. R. Bateman, Pickford House, 
Allesley, Coventry. 


WEATHERCOCKS 


S1r,—An Anglo-Saxon writer states 
that in the time of Canute, the 
Norman Fleet which set sail for 
England in 1013 had on the top masts 
birds which turned round with the 
wind. These took the place of the 
flags used in later days. In the 
Bayeux tapestries these weathercocks 
may be seen on the top of the masts of 
many ships shown thereon. 

Certain it is that weathercocks 
and vanes were used at a very early 
date. Tennyson makes Harcld say : 

But wherefore is the wind 

Which way soever the vane-arrow 

swing, 

Not ever fair for England. 

The early vane was usually a 
piece of metal plate shaped like a 





THE TRUMPETING COCK OF OTTERY ST. MARY 
See letter ** Weathercocks”’ 
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banner, or an animal fixed to the spire 
or tower of a church, turning on a 
spindle to show the direction of the 
wind. The vanes on most churches 
and ecclesiastical buildings represent 
a cock—hence the name weathercock 
—in reference to the fall of St. Peter, 
who as his Master foretold ‘before 
the cock crowed twice’ had denied 
Him thrice, and intimating the 
necessity for watchfulness. 

One of the most remarkable of 
these weathercocks is the ‘‘ trumpeting 
cock”’ of Ottery St. Mary in Devon. 
It was probably made about the year 
1335, by order of John de Grandisson, 
Bishop of Exeter. When the original 
spire which the ‘“‘cock’’ adorned was 
taken down and replaced by another, 
some time ago, it was repaired and 
re-gilded. It measures 2 ft. 3 ins. from 
beak tip to tail tip, and is 15 ins. in 
height. It had two trumpet-like tubes 
through the body, each fitted with a 
tongue so as to produce a siren-like 
sound, similar to crowing, in high 
winds. The tail is strengthened with 
ornamental edging. On the cock are 
to be seen more than one shot mark, 
very probably from the troopers of 
Fairfax, who were quartered in the 
church in 1654. 

Vanes are oi many forms. Sports- 
men and dogs, ships, old Father Time 
with his scythe, the grasshopper on 
the Royal Exchange, and the dragon 
on Bow Church are among the many 
designs to be seen.—E. A. HUMPHERY 
FENN, Captain, Hertford. 


AN APPEAL FOR CHINA 


S1R,—News has reached this country 
from China, which has a special inter- 
est for all who work on the land. 
There are some 480 million Chinese, 
against our own 46 million, and a very 
large majority—men, women and 
children—work their family land from 
childhood to old age. The structure 
of their nation is based upon the land, 
and at the top of the national struc- 
ture is a Christian leader with his 
Christian wife: Marshal and Mme. 
Chiang. 








Some years ago one of Marshal 
Chiang’s followers, a Mr. Sun, started 
a newspaper which he called The 
Christian Farmer. He knew that only 
two in every ten could read, but he 
knew also that in every household 
where there was one reader, all shared 
through that one’s knowledge. He 
planned his paper to give assistance to 
all peasant farmers in their craft and. 
in addition, to keep them in touch 
with their country’s wider interests 
and with world affairs; all related, 
through the teaching of Jesus, towards 
the building of a real Christian com- 
munity. The paper almost immedi- 
ately caught on. It had to be sold ata 
price that left no profit, but Mr. Sun 
was helped by others who saw in The 
Christian Farmer a means towards the 
New China of their dreams. 

To-day paper costs and wages— 
indeed all costs—have almost broken 
the scheme down. The last news was 
that fresh subscribers were applying 
at the rate of about 2,000 a month, but 
every copy printed now means heavier 
and heavier loss, and the peasant 
farmer’s economic position amid war 
and marching armies makes it quite 
impossible, for the time being, to 
increase the price of sale. The people 
responsible have turned to us. They 
ask for £500 to carry them over the 
next 12 months. The total they 
actually require is £2,000, but inter- 
ests in the United States have agreed 
to take a major share. 

My own Society is meeting im- 
mediate needs in the re-starting in 
Free China of work closed down in 
Hankow and Shanghai by the Japan- 
ese. Would the farming community 
of Britain help China in this separate 
and special need? Would you grant 
the hospitality of your columns to my 
letter? It would be of very great 
interest to Mr. Sun and his collabora- 
tors at Chengtu to know that a portion 
of the assistance given came through 
your paper, and it would give me the 





THE KITE AND THE BADGER 


in the Cotswolds”’ 


See letter “ Kites 
very greatest pleasure to send such 
information out to Free China.-—T. 
CULLEN YounG (The Rev.), Secretary, 
The United Society for Christian 
Literature, Doran Court, Reigate Road, 
Redhill, Surrey. 


KITES IN THE 
COTSWOLDS 


Sir,—Some few years ago I built a 
smal] farm-house at Chipping Camp- 
den, Gloucestershire, for a Mr. Keyte 
who had married a Miss Badger, so we 


DETAIL 
AT DELOS 


See letter “ At Ayot St. Lawrence” 


commemorated them over the en- 
trance door. The carving was done 
by the son of a local quarry-owner. 
We had trouble in getting a model for 
the kite. They used to be common on 
the Cotswolds, as is evident in such 
place-names as Kitebrook and Kite’s 
Nest. I have been told that there 
were kites some 10 years ago in the 
Wyre Forest. It would be interesting 
to know if there are still any of these 
birds left in the British Isles —Guy 
PEMBERTON, The Dormy House, Willer- 
sey Hill, Broadway. Worcestershire. 


A LINK WITH NAPOLEON 


Sir,—In regard to Major Mackay’s 
letter A Link with Napoleon, Richard 
Coeur de Lion married Berengaria at 
|Limasol in the island of Cyprus (not 
Crete) in 1191 F. D. Butt, Com- 
mander, R.N., Godalming, Surrev 


THE COUNTLESS STONES 


Sir,—Thinking others more com- 
petent and better able to answer the 
queries raised by your correspondent 
Frances Chapman (February 5), | 
have hesitated to reply offering a 
solution to the connection between 
the two legends common to the 
‘“‘Countless’’ Stones of Aylesbury and 
the “‘Druid”’ Stones of Stanton Drew. 

The difficulty of counting accur- 
ately stones of this sort lies, I think, 
in their disposition. I have had similar 
experiences trying to count the 
number of barrage balloons in the 
sky on summer evenings. 

The “dancing on the Sabbath”’ 
tradition can only be of relatively 
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recent date —certainly 
since the Reformation, 
probably only since the 
Commonwealth. Pas- 
times of various sorts 
had always been com- 
mon and popular during 
medieval and_ Eliza- 
bethan times on Sundays 
(particularly Sunday 
afternoons). : 
I would suggest that 
a seventeenth-century 
edition of the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society was 
responsible for propa- 
gating such views 
probably reinforcing 
them by reminding the 
cynical of the fate of Lot’s wife —D 
CLIBBENS, Brislington, Bristol. 


AT AYOT ST. LAWRENCE 
Sir,—In your issue of February 19 
you published a very charming 
photograph of Ayot St. Lawrence 
church, with a letter from Mr John 
Lea. A further note may be of interest. 
The church was built by Nicholas 
Revett, the architect who accom- 
panied ‘‘Athenian’’ Stuart cn the 
journey to Greece of which the famous 
publication The Antiquities of Athens 
was the result, and 
took part in a later 
enterprise organised by 
the Dilettante Society 
for the publication of 
the Antiquities of Ionia. 
The church is not only 
in the Grecian taste 
but is directly inspired 
by a Greek model, 
for the unfinished Doric 
columns, with fluting 
only just begun at top 
and bottom, are evi- 
dently copied from those 
of the Temple of Apollo 
at Delos. This temple 
is seen in the third 
volume of The An- 
tiquities of Athens and I 
enclose a reproduction 
from it. Revett used the 
same precedent for the 
fine portico he added 
to Standlynch, near 
Salisbury, the house 
which was subsequently 
presented by the nation 
to the heirs of Nelson 
and is now known as 
Trafalgar. As an archi- 
tect Revett was some- 
what obscure, and almost all his known 
buildings were commissioned by a 
small circle of patrons consisting of 
Dilettanti and their friends. Any 
further information about Sir Lionel 
Lyde would be interesting, as I have 
not yet been able to trace him to this 
circle. I think, by the way, that the 
date 1788 given by Mr. Lea must be 
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a clerical error as according to my 
notes the following inscription appears 
on the back of Sir Lionel Lyde’s 
monument : 
NICOLAS REVETT Suffolciensis 
qui plurimos annos 
lomae Athenis et Smyrna commemoratus 
HANC ECCLESIAM 

ad antiguae Architecturae Exemplaria 

Quae in Graecia atque Asia Minori 

adhuc visuntur 
designavit, extruxit decoravit 
HOC MONUMENTUM dosuit 
Sumptibus 
LYONELLI LYDE Baronetum 
A.D. MDCCLXXVIII. 

LESLEY LAWRENCE, 
The City and Guilds of 
London Art School, 124, 
Kennington Park Road, 
London, S.F.11. 


TOLL-HOUSE 
MEMORIES 


Sik,—Some of the Kent- 
ish toll-houses were as 
described by Major 
Wade in CouNTRY LIFE 
(January 22), but they 
were slated, not 
thatched. 

The enclosed print 
is of one that stood on 
the Tonbridge Road at 
Bromley Common and 
had been drawn into a 
vacant plot of land— 
parish property, | think 

and stood there for 
many years. 

On the Maidstone 
Road at Sidcup was one similar which 
an uncle of mine acquired and had 
drawn into his grounds. As a boy 
about 60 years ago I well remember it 
being the apple store. 

My grandfather, who lived at 
Foots Cray, told the tale that when he 
was driving home from London late 
at night sometimes the toll-keeper— 
a Crimean pensioner very fond of his 
ale—could not be aroused from sleep 
by urgent knocking on the door and 
the window shutter with a whipstock. 
There was nothing to be done but lift 
the gate from its hooks and drive on. 

Epwarp Yates, Elm Court, Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex. 


CROWBOROUGH AND THE 
SEMAPHORE LINES 


Sir,—The reproduction in CouNTRY 
LIFE (January 29) of the sixteenth- 
century Carde of the Beacons in Kent 
shows Crowborcugh Beacon linked by 
‘“‘directorie lines’ with Chatham. 
This is of interest in connection with 
a later, if not the last, use of Crow- 
borough Beacon, when it formed part 


LONDON 
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of a line of ‘telegraphic con i 
tion”’ erected in 1822 betwees _ 
mouth and Chatham. This “tele 
graph” consisted of a series of signal 
stations using a system of Semaphore 
invented by Lieutenant - Colone| 
Charles Pasley, director of the Royal 
Engineers’ School at Chatham. Each 
station consisted of an upright post 
-with two movable arms fixed on the 
same pivot at the top, the post and 
arms having lantern attach: ients for 
use at night. 
The stone in which th 
was embedded is still in 
Crowborough. It is know 


Upright 
ition at 
as the 
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Beacon Stone and has been supposed 
to mark only the site of the ancient 
beacon fires, but the date 1822 de- 
cipherable upon it and the central 
socket are clear indications of its 
origin. 

Pasley’s “‘telegraph’’ coming be- 
tween the primitive beacon and the 
electric telegraph had a short life, 
but it would be interesting te know 
if any other 1822 beacon stones still 
exist.—A. M. Frampton, The Book 
Club, Crowborough, Sussex. 

[An article on The Old Semaphore 
Lines by Commander Hilary P. Mead 
(CouNnTRY LIFE, October 1, 1938) may 
be of interest to our correspondent.— 
Ep.] 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


S1rR,—You occasionally print photo- 
graphs of our prisoners of war. | 
wonder whether you would like to 
reproduce this one of the London 
District Group in Stalag XXB. | 
think their warm overcoats and their 
healthy look may be a pleasure to 
some of your readers who have friends 
in this camp.—N. Swinscow, Epsom, 
Surrey. 
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"WHATS COOKING- 
MUMMY ?” 















S nething good, something 
th hungry children always 
en} y! A hot dinner cooked 
w h OXO makes dishes 
ch, appetising and 





Deefy ... 


This 
perseverance 








The whirr and clang of machinery are now her 
daily serenade; her brain and fingers, skilled 
by constant repetition, work at lightning speed ; 
the hours, days, weeks, months, wear on. 
(Every hour, she thinks, is one hour nearer 

to the war’s end, one hour nearer to victory.) 

We can't all work in munition factories. But 
we can all bring this quality of perseverance 

to our own war jobs—this quality of 
steadfastness in pursuit of our aim, however 
monotonous our work, however seemingly 
trivial . . 

For this is the spirit that wins through—the 
quality that is akin to, and as vital to 

victory as, the more spectacular virtues 

of daring, courage, and self sacrifice. . . 

This is the spirit that will earn — 
for patient workers, as for our ACA 
gallant fighting men, the i 
wonder of the future : 
“But for them, in the 
time of their country’s 
me... 7" 
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LAWN MOWERS occupied a 
foremost place in RANSOMES’ range of products, 
but under a Board of Trade Order the manufacture 


of hand-operated Mowers is prohibited, 


We convey this message to all potential purchasers 
with great regret, and invoke their indulgence 
until the day comes when Victory has been won 


and Peace restored. 
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Yorkshire Relish 


Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd., Leeds, makers of famous sauces for 80 years 
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FARMING NOTES 


SOWING IN 


T has been a joy after so many 
wet weeks to have the tractors 
ploughing all the hours of day- 
light and to be able to follow 
quickly with the cultivators and 

disc-harrows to make a seed-bed for 
the spring corn. Much of the spring 
oats has gone into the ground in good 
time and an early start counts much 
with this crop. ‘‘Cuckoo oats’’ are 
not generally a success, but one year 
I did plant oats on April 20 and 
harvest a full crop by the end cf 
September. Early sowing of oats is 
certainly to be recommended. On 
the lighter chalk lands the barley has 
been drilled in dust, as it should be. 
Barley is being grown in conditions 
that would normally be considered 
far from ideal for the crop. But this 
year it is barley for the loaf and not 
only for the malting floor. The finer 
distinctions of quality by which the 
maltster lays such store do not matter. 
It is bulk of grain that is wanted. 
From what I hear in several counties 
the call for extra barley acreage has 
been taken up whole-heartedly and 
Lord Woolton will get many thousands 
of extra tons. We are already getting 
barley in the loaf and no complaints 
have been heard. I know too that 
one of the biggest bakeries in London 
is putting 2% per cent. of potato flour 
into its bakings and no one seems to 
have noticed the difference. 
* * * 

LANS are going ahead for the 

organisation of harvest camps 
on a larger scale this year. Several of 
the counties propose to double the 
numbers of schoolboys for harvesting 
if they can find all the volunteers they 
want. It is still a matter of volunteer- 
ing through the schcols. Has not the 
time come to apply some compulsion 
and require every boy over 15 years 
old to show that he is arranging to 
give some national service in his 
summer holidays extending, in the 
case of the public schools, to eight 
weeks? The great majority will no 
doubt respond to the appeals that are 
being made through the school 
authorities, but some boys and some 
parents may not realise how vitally 
important it is to get every pair of 
hands into the harvest field. 

* * * 
HE disc-harrow is a fine tool, 
but there are conditions under 
which its use is against the rules of 
good husbandry. Heavy discs make 
the ideal implement for working down 
old turf preparatory to corn cropping. 
At home we have just been using the 
discs on some old turf which has now 
gone into oats. I find that the best 
plan is to run the discs closely parallel 
to the line of the plough furrows for 
the first stroke and then to take a 
slight transverse for working across 
the plough furrow. This gives some 
mould without breaking the furrow 
slice and churning up turf which is 
better left underneath. Four, five or 
even more turns with the heavy disc 
may be needed to work down a good 
seed bed on old turf. This is all right 
for the first year and may be for the 
second year, but when it comes to 
the third year and couch is getting 
established, as it is on some of the 
fields ploughed out in the early days 
of the war as well as in some of the 
old arable, disc-harrows are a menace 
to good husbandry. They break up the 
couch into small bits and multiply the 
trouble several times. The right 
course, I am sure, is to determine 
each spring to clean at least one field 
for late-sown barley which may be 
under-sown with seeds. 
** * 
LOUGHING in the autumn, fol- 
‘ lowed by cross-ploughing in the 
spring, leaving the land to dry for 
a week or two and then working with 
the cultivator and drags, is a good 
way of getting the couch to the top. 





GOOD TIME 


Finally it will come together 
with the chain-harrow and 
burnt. This means a good 
working, and delays barley 
but is a job that must 

thoroughly, and it is wort 
The potato crop and all the 
tions it involves offer anoth« 
of getting rid of couch, but s: 
are now getting more couc 
than we want to devote to 

But please do not let anyone 
harrows on couchy ground, 
heard it said that disc-harroy 
to be prohibited 

farms, and there 
the suggestion. 
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* * * 
HOSE who are intereste¢ 
possibilities of gras 
should write to the Hanna 
Research Institute, Kirkhill, 
a report prepared by Dr 
McNair and Dr. Alexander 
called The Production of Aj; 
Dried Grass, which can be 
price 4s. This bulletin folk 
lines. It gives an analysis of 
published work, a field sur\ 
practical problems of thx 
during a_ three-year trial! on the 
Institute’s farm, and an ex*rnination 
of the costs of grass-drying. The 
broad conclusions reached are that 
working costs, which are already 
high, would be even higher if the aim 
were to raise the standard of quality 
of dried grass to the level in which it 
would replace concentrates. More- 
over, the amount of capital required 
to provide the necessary plant and 
equipment is considerable, militating 
against the adoption of grass-drying 
on individual farms of average size 
aiming only at a policy of self-suffici- 
ency in regard to home-grown pro- 
tein. Dr. McNair and Dr. Fowler, 
after an exhaustive survey of past 
experience and future possibilities, say 
that the practicability of grass-drying 
is still an open issue, but one vital 
to British agriculture. 
* * * 


FTER this extraordinarily mild 
A winter some farmers are being 
tempted to plant their potatoes in 
March and not wait until Good Friday, 
the traditional date for the cottage 
gardens. It is true that the seed has 
been sprouting alarmingly in recent 
weeks and some of the shoots in my 
trays of earlies are several inches long 
Certainly some of the spindly ones 
will get knocked off at planting. I am 
no expert about potato-growing, but 
I am not inclined to rush into planting 
my main crop for another fortnight 
or so. Anyway, we have so much work 
on hand for the tractors and horses 
that so far we have not been able to 
do any more to the potato ground 
than give it a second ploughing. This 
was needed to let in some ai: and give 
some reasonably dry soil to work into 
ridges for planting. 

* * * 

HE National Farmers’ 

may very well take 
discussing the scheme of a: 
education. Local National 
Union meetings have occasi 
attended by County A 
Organisers and their staffs 
particular problems. Such 
something to bring home t 
of science to practical me 
we really want is more far 
or farmers’ discussion socie 
meet deliberately to discu: 
cular set of problems w 
ledgeable experts. The 
to-day, of course, is th 
technically qualified men 
lead. The War Agricult 
mittees have absorbed so 
the most useful men for the : 
purposes of the food | 
campaign that there are a 
who have any time to 
educational work. Cincr: 
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‘ROSY WALL” AND 


“GOLDEN VANE” 


; at the head of 


HE wi 

thisar le are from a poem 

on Olc ‘lace, Lindfield, by 

SirT. -rbert Warren, and 

are pe | of the illustrated 
ticle which he rote for COUNTRY 
rE of Septe: .¢F 21, 1907, | as 
la slight attem} t appreciation of 
e then late « rr, Charles Eamer 


empe; and 
nd heme whi 
rfected for 
Id Place a 
sswered his Ov 
bo reference t 


e beautiful house 
he had gradually 
self.” ‘‘Hath not 
ius? Tell!’ He 
juestion in a touch- 
iis old friend, the 


arned, artistic ad benevolent man 
hose hospitali. Sir Herbert Warren 
ad shared atO Place with many of 
e eminent m: of that period. 
“PORTA F. TENS ESTO ‘‘ 
HARLES AMER KEMPE 
acted up the motto, which 
e took from t © gateway of Cleeve 
bbey, in S  erset, entertaining 
here “Field-M shals and Divines, 
chitectsand ar sts . . . old friends 


om Italy and ¢ 
ours and Lor 


‘ford, Sussex neigh- 
n comrades.’’ To 


em, if they wis’ ed, he was delighted 
) explain “the legend and the signifi- 
ance of the wealth of designs and 
evices, hatchments, blazons, bear- 
gs, dial-mottoes and rebuses.’’ He 
id not live to be old, and in a com- 
paratively short time the property 
bad to pass into other hands. 


In 1925 Messrs. Knight, Frank 


nd Rutley prepared elaborate par- 
iculars of Old Place, and embellished 
hem with a complete full-sized reprint 
bi the article that had appeared in 
ounTRY Lirr. Very soon they sold 
he house and its appurtenant 150 
cres. Now, once again, the firm is 
ntrusted by the present owner with 
he duty of disposing cf it. Messrs. 
Vinkworth and Co. are also agents for 
hesame purpose. This time, of course, 
ill sorts of restrictions prevent the issue 
f really adequate particulars, but 
lessrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
have accumulated and compressed 
bvery essential detail into four or five 
oolscap pages, sufficient for the use of 
nyone wishing to inspect the free- 
old with a view to buying it. After 
ill, the matter-of-fact measurements 
{ the various rooms, the height of the 
state above sea level, and so forth, 
He secondary to the entirety, in its 
hagnificent effect, as a manor house 
ating from the last years of the 
ixteenth century. The small dark red 
ricks, the finely carved barge-boards, 
he old mullioned windows, Eliza- 
ethan chimneys and peaked gables, 
he roof of Horsham stone, and the 
interior richness of panelling of various 
tyles and periods, the moulded 
plaster ceilings, make up an artistic 
unity, eloquent of early craftsmanship 
pnd, later, the loy ing care of an owner 


whose heart was 
kardens form a 
house, derivin; 
Tom any artific 
he thoughtful ¢ 


in those things. The 


perfect setting for the 


less of their charm 
ial aid than from 
velopment of natural 


eauty, 
OTSWOLD / "> OTHER SALES 
AMPDEN USE estate, in the 
A, = I £ the Cotswolds, 
fackson Stone = a 
ae a 3 Staff’s Cirencester 
ll pa _- conjunction with 
eine id Bower). Other 
he same offi : _ as 
i foe iding Brockhamp- 
Hence in to wold type of resi- 
heltenham. five acres, near 
as Tete the firm has also 
ACTes, at Wh Cg ny Bae Ro 
this just bef ky a 
i the auction); Barra- 


‘ire Downs; The 


Manor, at Marston Meysey, 212 acres, 
with an adjoining farm of 500 acres; 
and The Elms, a farm of 140 acres of 
fertile Wiltshire land. 


HALFPENNY A SQUARE YARD 
CORRESPONDENT with a fond- 
ness for playing with figures, 
points out that a freehold farm on the 
Shropshire and Monmouth border is 
offered for a sum that works out ata 
trifle less than one halfpenny a square 
yard. He says that “the land can be 
bought for much less than the price of 
a good quality of brown paper.”’ His 
arithmetic is accurate, but the calcula- 
tion may need adjustment, inasmuch 
as the contemplated sale is not by the 
square yard but by hundreds of acres, 
and, if it were possible at present 
to buy brown paper in great quanti- 
ties, the price per square yard would 
doubtless be below what a stationer 
asks in proportion for a single sheet. 

In the old days of plural voting 
at Parliamentary elections there might 
have been a good demand for small 
parcels of land at a halfpenny a square 
yard, because a very moderate outlay 
would have conferred the necessary 
electoral status. No doubt, although 
the all-over price of the border farm 
works out at the figure stated, the 
land is of varying actual value, some 
of it rising to considerably more than 
£10 per acre. There are 1,760 acres, 
and the rentals tctal £930 a year, and 
the fixed outgoings are £42 a year. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. can 
negotiate a sale of the freehold for 
£16,500, for which a buyer would 
acquire hill farms, small holdings and 
some village lots. 

“UPSET ’’ PRICES 
N accordance with the Scottish 
custom Mr. C. W. Ingram issues, 
from his Edinburgh office, a schedule 
of the fixed prices that his client re- 
gards as the minimum acceptable at 
a forthcoming auction (March 31). 
The farms are on the Tay at Aber- 
feldy, namely, Borlick, 203 acres, let 
at £222 a year, £2,500; Cull, 100 
acres, let at £90 a year, £1,250; and 
Tombuie with Balnacraig, 127 acres, 
let at £125, £1,250. The three farms 
together have an area of 430 acres, 
and they contain some useful and 
ornamental woodland, and all afford 

good trout fishing in the Tay. 

The practice of declaring an 
““upset’’ price has been more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance 
in Scotland of late, but it bas much 
to commend it, so much, indeed, that 
a few years ago it was for a while 
copied in English auctions. The 
vendor runs no risk in adopting that 
mode of sale, for the ‘‘upset’’ price 
is simply that minimum sum at which 
the vendor must part with his pro- 
perty, assuming that that sum is bid, 
and there is no advance on it, in the 
saleroom. A glance,at the results of 
some English auctions at ‘upset”’ 
prices shows that though here and 
there not even the fixed figure was 
offered, in the majority cf instances 
sales were effected, and that in very 
many ot them the “upset” price was 
considerably exceeded. If it is now 
the exception to see an English 
property submitted at an ‘“‘upset”’ 
price it is because there have, in the 
last three years, been so few auctions, 
and most vendors, really anxious to 
realise, have been ready to enter into 
private negotiation on the basis of a 
frank disclosure of what they were 
willing to take. Another recson for 
the recent rarity of ‘‘upset”’ aucticns 
has been that most of the properties 
that have come under the hammer 
have not been of the type where a 
kind of sporting chance in their possi- 
bilities drew bidders. ARBITER. 
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Our Dairy Breap 





N this hour of peril prayers for our daily bread 
acquire a new intensity. We are reminded more 
acutely than before of our dependence on a Higher 
Power for our loaves and cakes, our pearl barley, our 
breakfast porridge and cereals. We recognise more 
readily too the debt we owe to the farmers and farm- 
workers who grow the corn at home and the merchant 
seamen who bring it from overseas. It does not occur 
to us that to the chemist is due his meed of praise. Yet 
housewives as well as bakers can see his contribution 
in baking powder and bicarbonate of soda, and grain 
merchants in the fumigants used to protect stored flour 
or grain from insect pests. These are small things in 
comparison with what the chemist has done to enable 
the grower to harvest every ounce from every acre. To 
ensure healthy crops, he has provided mercurial dusts 
which prevent the diseases carried by the seeds. To 
check weeds he has provided sprays for their destruc- 
tion in growing corn. To increase the yield from the 
soil he has provided fertilisers. A single pound’s 
weight of sulphate of ammonia can, if properly applied, 
provide enough extra grain to make a quartern loaf 
of wheat bread or fifteen plates of oatmeal porridge ! 
In the science and practice of soil fertilisation Britain 
has always been in the van. Cavendish, between 1781 
and 1784, was the first man to “ fix” nitrogen from 
the air. Basic slag was a British discovery and Lawes 
discovered superphosphate, the first chemical fertiliser 
to be made on a commercial scale. A century ago 
Lawes and Gilbert gave the world its 
first agricultural research station — at 

Rothamsted in Hertfordshire. 


No. 15 in the “ Services of an Industry”’ series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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BATSFORD’S 


“Pilgrim’s Library” 


These volumes differ from 
those of other Batsford 
series in that each is the 
work of a number of 
authors. Each is illustrated 
by a colour frontispiece and 
over 100 photographs, which 
together with the 256 pages 
of letterpress form a minia- 
ture library inexhaustibly 
attractive to all lovers of 
the countryside and its life. 


THE BEAUTY OF 
BRITAIN 


A complete survey of 
British scenery under its 
topographical divisions. By 
J. B. Priestley, A. G. Street, 
George Blake, Sir William 
Beach Thomas, and others. 
Second Edition. 

7s. 6d. net 


THE LEGACY OF 
ENGLAND 


A survey of man’s contri- 
bution in buildings and in- 
stitutions to the country- 
side. By Adrian Bell, G. M. 
Young, Ivor Brown, Bernard 
Darwin, and others. 

7s. 6d. net 


NATURE IN BRITAIN 


A survey of British flora 
and fauna. By Henry 
Williamson, Frances Pitt, 
Seton Gordon, E. G. Bou- 
lenger, and others. 

7s. 6d. net 


THE ENGLISH 
COUNTRYSIDE 
An analysis of the types 
of English landscape. By 
H.E. Bates, H. J. Massing- 
ham, C. Henry Warren, 
Adrian Bell, and others. 

7s. 6d. net 





B. T. BATSFORD 


PUBLISHERS, 
15, North Audley Street, 
LONDON, W.1. 
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SEEK FIRST THE 


KING 


DOM 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


DO not remember who first used 

the celebrated phrase ‘‘ We must 

now educate our masters.’’ The 

words, I imagine, were uttered 

half-jestingly, perhaps a little ruefully, 

with a sense of profound impending 

change and of the 

passing of privilege 

and possession. 

However, nothing § 

much was done N 
about it. The 

product of  three- \ 

quarters of a century § 

§ 

§ 

§ 

Ny 


EDUCATION 


of compulsory 


ans 


A WORLD ADRIFT § 
By Sir Richard 
Livingstone 


(Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. 6d.) 


momently felt, Mr. McCulloch charges 
the Church with having neglected to 
preach these truths. Sir Richard 
Livingstone brings the same charge 
against those who control our educa- 
tion. Mr. Agar is merciful to those 
who have failed to 
educate our masters. 
Ny They have not com- 

mitted lurid sins, 
dealing devilishly 
with Belial: they 
have been careless 
and complacent. 
‘““There has been a 


FOR 


teaching is not im- thinness to the 
pressive. And now, A TIME FOR 

if many prophets are GREATNESS last generation, and 
not mistaken, we the essence of the 
are faced with the By Herbert Agar thinness has been 


imminence of the 
moment long fore- 
told: the people of 
the world are about to take possession 
of the world, and these new masters 
have been allowed to come to their 
heritage uneducated after all. 


CHURCH AND FUTURE 

This was the thought behind Mr. 
Joseph McCulloch’s We Have Our 
Orders, reviewed here last week. Mr. 
McCulloch’s main concern was with 
the way in which the Church of 
England had neglected to prepare for 
this great impending change. It is 
the thought behind Education for a 
World Adrift, by Sir Richard Living- 
stone, the President of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 3s. 6d.); and in a sense it 
is the thought behind Mr. Herbert 
Agar’s A Time for Greatness (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.). 

If I were asked to summarise 
and paraphrase the general notion of 
these three books, I should put it thus. 
For a long time past, those who have 
controlled the destinies of the Western 
world have believed, or acted as 
though they believed, that a comfort- 
able and convenient way of living is 
the same thing as a civilisation. It is 
not, and never can be. A chromium- 
plated bathroom has no more, and no 
less, to do with civilisation than a 
Savage’s cess-pit. 

When, in the past, we have 
contrasted the ‘“‘civilised’’ peoples 
with the “uncivilised,’’ we have more 
and more tended to mean those who 
have machinery and those who 
haven't. We are now learning that 
barbarism may be perfectly barbered. 
We are learning that ‘Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness’’ is not a suggestion which we 
may take up or leave as seems to us 
fitting, but an imperative command 
whose neglect will, not perhaps, but 
inevitably and in the nature of things, 
lead to the disintegration of human 
society. A civilisation is that state of 
communal living which arises from 
seeking the kingdom of God. Other 
things will—again, not may, but will 
—be added unto us if we put them in 
their right, secondary, order. If we 
don’t, then, as we clearly see to-day, 
we shall soon cease to have even these 
accessories which we magnified into 
the primary concerns of life. 

With the approach of a new 
“governing class’ making _ itself 


(Eyre & Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) 


AMAA MAMMA22 


complacency and a 
willingness to in- 
dulge in self-deceit. 
The deceit has not been vicious; it 
has been silly. We have lost much 
of our heritage and brought our world 
close to ruin not by great crimes but 
by small indulgences. . . . We have 
diminished our lives by foolish sins.”’ 

Mr. Agar is an American. He is 
writing of the United States, but his 
words apply to us here, too. 

“To-day it is the turn of what 
we compendiously call ‘the masses,’”’ 
writes Sir Richard Livingstone, ‘‘and 
government of the people, for the 
people, is in sight, if not here.’’ The 
great change which is on the way will 
not necessarily be for the better: ‘“‘it 
may alter England for the worse. . . . 
The spread of democracy may mean 
cultural decline. . . . We have called 
a new class on to the stage, but done 
little to prepare it for its role. : 
If we were looking for a catchword to 
describe our age, various phrases 
would occur to the mind: we might 
call it the Age of Science, or the Age 
of Social Revolution, or the Age 
without Standards. None would be 
exhaustive, none quite just, but the 
last would have some claim to con- 
sideration.” 


OUR STANDARDS 

This ‘‘life without standards”’ is 
what Mr. Agar complains of in the 
United States, and he would agree 
with Sir Richard Livingstone that 
such a life ‘‘is the peculiar danger of 
a rich society at whose feet every kind 
of facility, distraction and pleasure 
are poured in indiscriminate pro- 
fusion.’’ 

How are we to get out of this 
state of things? It is one sign of grace 
that more and more writers, such as 
the ones under review, look homeward 
for our sins. The tendency to throw 
all blame upon remote causes and 
distant people shows a hopeful abate- 
ment. It 


§ 
Ny 
§ 
: spiritual life of the 
§ 
§ 
2 


is not in our stars 
But in ourselves that we are under- 
lings. 

Sir Richard Livingstone quotes 
the words, doubly appropriate in 
these days of fortune-tellers and sooth- 
sayers who say everything but sooth. 
A world in control of buildings that 
rake the sky and ships that crawl upon 
the sea bottom, of instruments that 
split the atom and of artificial ears 
that detect the faintest vibrations 





Do Tell Tales 
BYRON DE PRO 20K 


An explorer and archz slogist 
tells of an expeditio: into 
Ethiopia—pf the count y, the 
people and their custo 15, of 
the slave trade that still ists, 
of the despotism of tl local 
Sultans and the power f the 
Coptic Church, and of 1 talk 
with Haile Selassie. 


Illustrated. tos. : d. net 


Our Penelo >e 
BY HER COMP, Ny 


Written as a souvenir when 
the cruiser Penelope w 5 te- 
fitting in New Yorl. this 
record tells of Mediter: inean 
service in 1941-42 2d of 
moments grim and ga 

Royalties to Merchant Navy Section 
of King George’s Fund for Siailors. 


Illustrated. 3s. 5d. net 


These —_ 
Our Children 


FLT.-LT. ANTHONY 
RICHARDSON 


Verses of the Royal Air Force, 
forming a companion volume 
to the author’s earlier collec- 
tion Because of These. 

35. 6d. net 


Diary of a 
District Officer 
KENNETH BRADLEY 


The entertaining record of a 
D.O.’s duty tours in Northern 
Rhodesia. Written with a 
lightness of touch, a sense of 
humour and an appreciation 
of natural beauties. 


Illustrated. §s. net 
i Discover 
Columbus 


ROBERT LAWSON 


The creator of Ferdinand the 
Bull introduces Aurelio, an 
ancient parrot, who tells how 
he forced Columbus into dis- 
covering America. A piece of 
good fun with many excellent 
drawings. 5s. net 


GEORGE VAIZEY’s 
new nove 


THE 
Mirror [-es 


A subtle and con 10ing 
portrait of the child of . ierly 
parents, a boy with 
feminine characteristic. who 
is at the same time *VEr; 
sensitive and courageo.. The 


story concerns his pro! .7 < 
adjustment to life a: te 
solution that emerged. 

8s net 
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|240 gallons per hour 
The Argosy is the finest pump set you can buy. 
It consumes less than + unit per hour, yet in 
that time delivers 240 gallons! You can look 
forward to a lifetime of service from an 
Argosy’ electric pump, yet it is offered at a 


price you can easily afford! Write to-day for 
free particulars. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


among the stars, of machines that 
reduce the Atlantic to a puddle and 
bombs that reduce the Parthenon to 
dust—such a world might be reluctant 
to see itself as made of underlings. 
But man, in control of all this, was 
never more conscious of palsy in the 
hand upon the controls, never more 
deeply aware of a spiritual sickness 
and nausea. And that is because the 
ancient doom still stands that, having 
all else and lacking charity, it profiteth 
nothing. 


“LIFE MAKES SENSE”’ 

Having recognised our sins, and 
having admitted the flimsiness of this 
gadget-ridden mechanical organisation 
that we miscalled a civilisation, we 
may forward. ‘‘The basis for 
hope,”’ says Mr. Agar, ‘‘is that life 
does make sense we are not 
living in a madhouse where anything 
can happen but nothing can be ex- 
plained.’’ What has been explained, 
he says, is that the idea of progress 
as a law of life has been demonstrated 
to be immoral. ‘‘Change is constant 
: but improvement is rare, and 
instead of being inevitable it is the 
hard-won product of human will.’”’ We 
can only, he says, make use of our 
present chance “if a majority of us 
see the full meaning of being civilised 
men.”’ 

How is the blind majority to be 
made to see? Here we are back at the 
charge against Church and education- 
ists of being blind leaders of the blind. 
It is to the question of education’s 
part in the matter that Sir Richard 
Livingstone addresses himself. ‘‘To 
be successful,’’ he says, ‘‘we must 
realise that we are in the midst of 
two revolutions: a social and econo- 
mic revolution; but also a spiritual 
revolution—the weakening or dis- 
solution of the traditions and beliefs 
which for many centuries have ruled 
Western civilisation and held it 
together.”’ 

Our hope is not in any New Order 
but in the coutinuance, strengthened, 
of all that was valid in the old order. 
Indeed, it is nonsense to talk of Old 
and New: Orders. Order is order: 
that which is from the beginning and 
ever must be; and man prospers or 
diminishes according as he lies in the 
shadow of this rock or batters his 
obstinate head against it. Sir Richard 
Livingstone says: ‘‘ Knowledge is 
important, still more so is the power 
to use it; but most important of all 
is what a man believes, what he thinks 
good and bad, whether he has clear 
values and standards and is prepared 
to live by them. Paradox as it may 
sound, this matters more to the 
making of a new world, and to its 
preservation, even than equality of 
opportunity.”’ 


A PARADOX 

If this sounds a paradox, there 
is something wrong with our hearing, 
for though you may set up an organ- 
isation on some other basis, the basis 
of values accepted and implemented 
is the only one on which a civilisation 
can prosper. 

The idea of values, as opposed to 
utilities, is at the root of what Sir 
Richard Livingstone has to say about 
education. He complains, and rightly, 
that more time is spent on devising 
educational schemes than on impart- 
ing true education. We say, for ex- 
ample, that we should teach languages. 
What languages? Now a considera- 
tion of the true nature of education 
would make us examine ‘“‘the quality 
of the literature in the languages con- 
cerned.’’ Yet this consideration is 
“hardly ever mentioned.’’ But how 
important it is! According to a 
recent book by Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, 


go 
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Stalin called authors “engineers of the 
soul,’’ but that is a sort of engineering 
we have been putting into a back 
place; and too many people, so far 
from learning another language with 
a view to tapping immortal springs, 
are content with nothing but the gas- 
eous pop even of their own tongue. 
It must not be supposed that 
Sir Richard Livingstone neglects the 
practicalities necessary to man in his 
sojourn on earth. He sees education 
as having a threefold aim : to teach a 
man a job by which he may earn his 
living, to teach him how to dwell in 
community with his fellows, and to 
teach him the profundities of the 
spiritual life. An immense field! His 
little book can do no more than 
indicate the main directions, set out 
what the author conceives to be the 
due order in which these aims should 
be approached. Within the limits, I 
think the indications are mainly just, 
though there are points on which I 
vehemently disagree, particularly with 
all that he says on page 108. 


THE FUTURE 

I sincerely commend both Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s book and Mr. 
Agar’s as pointers to the sort of 
thinking that alone will see us through 
the dark days ahead. And dark, you 
may be sure, they are going to be: 
though it is yet to be seen whether 
the twilight will be of the morning 
or the night. Both of them have got 
hold of a fundamental idea that 
cannot be sufficiently stressed: that 
technology is a tool and nothing more. 
It is the spirit that makes the engine 
run; technology is but a spanner; 
and it is the spirit of man that, in 
these times, is foundering in a sea 
cluttered with a ridiculous superfluity 
of stunts and gadgets that give him 
no room for clear swimming. 

“We now know,’ writes Mr. 

Agar, ‘‘that a people can be heir to 
all the technics and the knowledge of 
all the ages and still behave patho- 
logically like hordes of vicious and 
sadistic children;’’ and Sir Richard 
Livingstone : ‘‘Science is not civilisa- 
tion, and few people can suppose that 
salvation is its business. To-day we 
tend to assign that role to psychology, 
economics and_ sociology. These 
branches of knowledge are indispen- 
sable to our civilisation. We have not 
enough of them. We need more. But 
though adjuncts and auxiliaries, they 
too are not saviours of society. 
Our knowledge of the sciences, natural 
or social, fixes the limits of the course 
within which the yachts on which 
humanity is embarked must sail, but 
does not indicate the goal of their 
voyage, still less supply wind to fill 
their sails.”’ 

Where shall the wind come from? 
There was a “mighty rushing wind”’ 
at Pentecost when men were gathered 
““with one accord.’’ One _ accord, 
which is charity, not uniformity, is 
the only condition of the great wind 
which is Pentecost. 
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HERE are many English people 

to whom the open air, the 
companionship of horse and hound 
and country characters are the crown- 
ing delights of life and fcr whcm the 
war has meant banishment frem all 
such joys. For them 4. J. Munnings, 
R.A. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 55s.) in 
its revised edition must come as a 
breath of air for the scenes of their 
love. Its second title, Pictures of 
Horses and English Life, describes it 
perfectly, for it contains 20 colour 
plates and 124 half-tone reproductious 
of pictures selected by the artist and 
covering the wide field of his super- 
lative art. An appreciation by Lionel 
Lindsey introduces the book 
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Reprint now ready 


Major C. S. 
JARVIS 


ARAB COMMAND 


Daily Telegraph : “* In this admir- 
able and stirring story the author 
has added one more outstanding 
success to his many charming and 
witty books.” 

17 Illustrations. 18s. 


The notable autobiography of 


Admiral 
Sir William 
Goodenough 
G.C.B., M.V.O. 


A ROUGH RECORD 


Admiral Goodenough’s very in- 
teresting memoirs extend over 
three reigns. They include many 
unusual sidelights on naval history 
of the period. 

13 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 





Author of “China’s Struggle 
With the Dictators,” etc. 


0. M. Green 


THE FOREIGNER IN 
CHINA 
Howard Spring: “ Excellently 
told.” Edward Shanks : “ Fascin- 
ating.” George W. Bishop: “A 
lively and illuminating narrative.” 


17 Illustrations. 15s. 


Author of “Singapore and 
After.” (10th Thousand) 


Lord 
Strabolgi 


SEA POWER 
IN THE 
SECOND WORLD 
WAR 


Daily Express: “* The best of all 
Lord Strabolgi’s books. Presented 
in an authoritative factual narra- 
tive which forms a vivid short 
history of the war.” 





16 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 12s. 6d. 


The remuhabie annabiaguagly 
of 
The Rt Hon. 
K. W. 


Pethick- 


Lawrence 
P.C., M.P. 


FATE HAS BEEN KIND 


Times Litt. Supp.: ‘* Recom- 
mended. Calm and detailed ac- 
count of an eventful career.” 


Sheffield Telegraph : ‘* Ideal of its 


type. 


13 Illustrations. 15s. 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co., (Publishers) Lid. 
The World’s Largest Book Publishers 
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Tro Loniton. 
ILLECTIO 


HE suit and blouse combination and 

the tailored dress and jacket vie for 

the first place in the spring collec- 

tions, and charming examples of 
both are shown by all the London designers. 
The favoured colours are the neutrals or 
navy, and patterns are neat in the tradition 
of the men’s suitings. There are lots of plain 
greys in flannel, suiting, and tweed, and 
check suitings and tweeds where the over- 
checks are merged with the background, the 
ground is beige or brown or grey, as the 
case may be, and the general effect neutral. 
The violent dog-tooth checks have dis- 
appeared. 

Molyneux shows some excellent tailor- 
mades. Jackets are plain as they can 
possibly be with imperceptible padding on 
the shoulders and made so that they fit 
trimly at the waist without a belt, or even an 
inlet belt at the back. Molyneux laces some 
of his skirts, making a decoration of the 
placquet, from which the war has wrenched 
the zip. A good suit in a brownish and golden 
check has a nigger shirt dotted in white, with 
a neat bow tie that decorates the V of the 
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12), 


white checked suiting. 
seamed slightly flared skirt, is short sleeved and 
has white piqué on the revers. 


Grey Hannel Suit with a high fastening, 






Oyosd ancl Yackot in men’s nigger and 


The dress has 


key-shaped stitching on the collar and keyholes on 


the pockets. 


suit. A clerical grey flannel suit showed the 
newest idea of all. It was worn with a yellow 
and grey printed shirt, and Molyneux made 
a print skirt exactly the same as the grey so 
that the blouse could be turned into a tailored 
print frock. The skirt was interesting. It 
was tight, as was everything else in the 
collection, had a hip yoke and a narrow panel 
just over 2 ins. wide running right down the 
skirt on the left hip. The tailored bow on the 
blouse was moved slightly to the left when 
it appeared as the top of the dress. Another 
beige checked tweed suit by Molyneux had 
a beige jersey shirt with three-quarter 
sleeves. Hartnell showed one of the best of 
the many dress and jacket combinations in 
men’s suiting in nigger and white, and we have 
photographed this. The neckline with its 
high buttoned jacket and dress with neat 
revers faced with white piqué is typical of 
the best of these outfits. 

Navy and white coat-frocks are in all 
the shows. Skirts are as tight and plain as 
they can possibly be, and materials smooth- 
surfaced. The Molyneux collection contains 
several good examples. One has a neat white 


Strassner. 


a two- 


Hartnell. 


neckband, another a white V-shaped yoke) 
a white belt and white piping. Hartnell als 
shows a navy coat-frock with a white roll 0 


piqué fastening closely round the t 
a single pocket on the right hip. 
fastened over to one side and had 
white in the front of the belt. An: 
frock by Molyneux was completel; 
had a narrow panel down the fron 
up. It had bracelet-length slee 
also most of the prints at this hoi 
jersey frock with big round sil\ 
had an open neckline, and a butt 
sleeve kept it tight to the arm. 
indeed, play an important par 
tailored frocks everywhere. Ha 
four massive twists of gold meta 
his coat-frocks, which has a pan 
in the front of the skirt and wa 
an attractive golden yellow col 
wide stranded fitch stole. Wor 
round discs of leather with a short 
dangling from the centre of each 
dark frock with a jacket that m: 
Finnigans’ are some excellent coz 
check suitings, buttoning down 


\roat, and 
[he dress 
i touch ol 


ther coat 


navy al 
hat lace 
as had 
. Agrey 
- buttons 
on eacl 
Buttons 
yn_ thest 
ell puts 
n one o 
yf pleat 
hown 1 

with 4 
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11d chats 
1 a plaid 
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The, SPECTAEIT YY SHOP 
OF DISTINCTION. 
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‘Celanese’ launders at friendly temperatures—it is 
washed quickly and efficiently in warm water—it is 
pressed most satisfactorily with a warm iron. No 


boiling, scrubbing or hot irons are necessary. Less 





fuel is needed, less energy expended, less time is 
taken and you have cooler, more pleasant working 


conditions. In these days of laundry difficulties and 


‘£14-17-6 


Town or Country Coat in soft woollen. Well cut 

‘Cclanese’ is ideal. with good shoulders and flap pockets on hips. 

Inverted pleat and half belt at back. In black, 

nigger and navy blue. Sizes S.S.W., S.W. andW. 
(18 coupons). 


no “help’—of fuel saving and soap rationing, 


SLOane 5171 


TRADE MARK | \ | ; ~ . 


= Rragataberdge S NWA si 
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with white piqué collars and black 
leather belts. The cut is the same 
as for the popular tailored rayon 
washing-frocks. 

A navy coat at Lillywhite’s 
has a white piqué vest that gives 
it the appearance of a dress and 
coat for no extra coupons. This 
coat has deep pointed revers open- 
ing fairly low, and the white piqué 
is flat and collarless and slipped 
underneath. The coat has a half- 
belt at the back and three buttons 
arranged as a triangle in front. 
The buttons, rough gold lumps, 
are most effective, and the tri- 
angular motif is carried out again 
on the pockets either side of the 
front. The material of this 
coat is a soft bouclé tweed, and 
is typical of coats shown every- 
where in London in navy and 
black, with these white touches 
at the throat and the buttons 
making the focal point. Some- 
times the piqué makes the actual 
revers of the coat, sometimes it 
appears, as in the Lillywhite’s 
model, so that it looks like a 
blouse or dress underneath. It 
can be replaced by a _ scarlet 
scarf, which is how Molyneux 
deals with this vest motif on dinner 
dresses and coat-frocks. His 
checked tweed coat-frock, button- 


ing through like a washing frock down the 
front, has a scarlet scarf tucked in the open 
Sometimes it is worn with a white 


neck. 
piqué collar or a vest. 
Turquoise and cinnamon 


brown 
the colours, after scarlet, which are most 
in evidence for accessories, and furbish up 
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Utility tailored pyjamas in Celanese locknit 


role in the spring fashions, 
a number ot print jacket 


Quite 


frocks have these plain » ta 
that end four or five inches 
above the wrist. So do th 
dark coat-frocks, and o'ten the 
marocain dinner frocks. — Thes. 
throw great emphasis o gloves 
and bracelets, not to nention 
hands. Gloves take cou; 5ns and 
must be bought sparin. ly, but 
clever needlewomen can ‘ut and 
make gloves successfull; out oj 
odd bits of material © from 
remnants stored away. 1 :rquoige 
or biscuit gloves and sc rf titti- 
vate a dead black suit + frock 
Print gloves are effect ve toy 
and can be matched by . hand. 
kerchief on the head. PI: in dark 


gloves, wrinkled and wor i unde; 


two or three charm fracelets 
add just the right fini. to 4 
print dress and jacket wit 1 three. 
quarter sleeves. Spick aid span 
white crochet gloves © white 
piqué gloves matching white 
collars are chic on a wari sunny 
day with a tailored ou‘ iit, suc 
as the Hartnell one we ha. © photo 
graphed, which is show with a 


felt tasselled hat and nigver brown 
suéde gloves that are haind-mad 
with deep white turn-back cufis, 
It would look equally smart with 


our dark clothes for the sunshine. The white accessories and a_ white hat or 
black and tan combines are very smart snood. 

indeed, and the best-selling Joyce shoe for White pill-boxes in crochet straw 
the summer is a black laced shoe with a attached to swathed snoods are being 


are wedge and a broad band in bright cinnamon 
leather. 


Three-quarter sleeves play a leading 


shown in Grosvenor Street; also tiny white 
sailors in straw that looks as though it were 
crochet. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





Kolynos.the | 
passwordto — 
whiter and | 
brighter teeth. 
renders a 
service to the 
Services-and 
to you too! 


Sold ‘everywhere 
in standard 
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¥ “Service” at the 


Branksome ‘Tower Hotel is 
comprehensive and complete 
down to the smallest detail and, 
on this account, the Hotel en- 
joys a special reputation among 
those who know it. A stay at 
this famous Hotel is a fine tonic 
for jaded and war-worn nerves. 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH. Tel. 4000 














CROSSWORD No. 686 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘Crossword No. 686, Coun1RyY 
Lire, 2-1C, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this 
office uot later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, March 25, 1943. 











Name. 





Address 
SOLUTION TO No. 685. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of March 12, will be announced next week, 

ACROSS. 8, Ships in the night; 9, Beth; 10, Ova; 12, Ends; 
14, Empty dish; 15, Thug; 16, Ebro; 17, Seine; 20, Extraordinarily; 
21, Swans; 22, Clue; 23, Echo; 24, News stand; 26, Pump; 28, Ely; 29, 
Rook; 33, Castle in the sand. DOWN. 1, Shoe; 2, Up the garden 
path; 3 and 5, Kit ten; 4, Stivy; 6, Wide-hearted rose; 7, Shed; 9, 
Buttercup; 10, Otherwise; 11, Add ninety; 13, Storybook; 17, S.O.S.: 
18, Ida; 19, Ens; 25, Slang; 27, Ural; 30, Owns; 31, Fee: 32, Why. 
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. Salt water that might excite « 


ACROSS. 

Hamlet asserted that in Denmark one 
might do it repeatedly and still be @ 
villain (5) 

In line, yes—but not in the pond ! (tw 
words, 4, 2) 

. How the Peke gave tongue (6) 

. Eden’s fruit in edible condition 

words, 4, 6) 

. Too (4) 

. Nervous affection (8) 

. Whom the ravens fed (6) 

Constellations with N.C.O.’s badges (thre« 
words, 5, 3, 7) 

The guests do (6) 

Anne is stuck fast in the conduits ! (8 

. Sounds like a route for the absent (4 

Day-dreams (10) 

Muse of astronomy (6) 

Amatory (6) 

Urd, Verdandi and Skuld (5) 


(two 


DOWN. 
Proceed with caution (6) 


. Merriment (4) 

. The camouflaged marksman (6 
. Mussolini (two words, 7, 8) 

. Only the optics remaining ¢ 


t’s nol 
right ! (two words, 4, 4) 
Are appearances against him’ 

know ! (10) 


shoul 


all (tw 
words, 3, 3) 


2. Prophet who hails the ocean (5 
. 6 may assume this form (10) 
. And 


here, surely, comes 6's \eaile> 
family ! (5) 
. “Tt was born an - 
| shall die an ——- 
(8) 
May be boatmen (6) 
Stays, with the sailor atop (6 
Italian arcade (6) 
. To be struck while hot (4) 


: L will liv } 
Dan 





The winner of Crossword No. 34" 


Mr. Donald G. Ineson 


Scite House, Liversedge, Yor “T¢- 
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«Aword is -nough 
to the wise... « 
and whe. that 
word is * URS”’ 
there is ‘isdom 
in investi your 
precious upons, 
because g: d Furs 
will conti ue to 
paya two ‘d divi- 
dend yee after 
year, in armth 
and in thetic 
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NATIONAL FUR (O: 


Fur Specialists since 1878 
191-195 BROMPTON RD, LON DON SW3 














“Sing a Song of Sixpence. . . 


NO—not of sixpence, but of six 
thousand children. A song which is 
set in a minor key, where the dis- 
cords are many, and the verses long 
and sad. For every one of these boys 
and girls (there are actually 6,400 
in our care at the moment), we 
could give a verse, and each time it 
would tell the same sorry story of 
loss; some have no mothers, others 
have lost their fathers, either 
through the war, or through other 
tragic circumstances all have lost 
their own homes. 

You might not expect to find chil- 
dren with such histories singing, yet 
here they are, and their tiny chirpy 
voices have a sweetness that rivals 


339 


the four and twenty blackbirds. 
Their tune has been transposed 
from the minor to the major. We 
have given them homes, good food, 
and clothing, and most important, 
someone to love and look after 
them. They are happy. 

We must keep them so. More than 
that, we must extend our help to 
those many unhappy little children 
still needing our care, who are 
nearer tears than song. If every 
person who reads these words were 
to play the ‘‘ King ’’ and send 6d. 
from his (or her) Counting House, 
for our 6,000, that WOULD give the 
children (and us) something to sing 
about ! 


Cheques and P.O.s crossed Barclays Ltd. gratefully received by the 
Sec., W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, Evacuation Haqrs., JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 











Meet your needs first 


COUPONS ARE FOR YOUR BASIC NEEDS 











a mm) a TTIN\ 7 | 
JANE anpD JUDY 
ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 
Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 
Why not use the precious pre-war 
nateri ing idle perhaps in men’s 
ts and great-coats. 
Phe be unpicked and re-made 
uits or winter coats 


by 
JAN ann JUDY 
] lilors . Dressmakers 
rs . Milliners 


“— 36, Wilton Place, 
dd London, S.W.1 


have surplus materials for 
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JACQMAR'’S 
LACE IN NEW COLOURINGs 

will make a lovely Dinner 

Dress or Blouse without 

coupons. Write for pat- 

terns of these, also BLACK 

or WHITE, 36ins. wide, 

from 21/6 per yard. 


JSJACQOMAR 


16, Grosvenor Street, 
London, W.1 








I ise send us particulars. 
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DIAM: NDS UP 100% 


A‘MAING. ° HIGH PRICES paid for 
Lery wy, , OLD. GOLD, JEWEL- 
seantonr R, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
ll, Post or Phone Mayfair 
d immediately. 
DEN & CO. 
?OND STREET, W.1 
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/lers.in New Bond Street. 
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LACKWELLS 


MOCK TURTLE: VEGETABLE* MEAT* MULLIGATAWNY * CONSOMME 
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Shave the News | 


Despite wartime restrictions in 
production and materials, DOLCIS 
Spring models still combine to the 
highest degree, charm, originality 


and distinction. * * * 


ALWAYS 


IS A DOLCIS SHOE STORE IN EVERY LARGE TOWN 
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